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PREFACE 


Thts History of Britain is brought down to the 
present day in the third volume of the series. 

Many of the chapters deal with subjects which 
must be of major importance to boys and girls who 
will soon enter industry and commercial life. 

While the aspects and influences of war have not 
been omitted, the stress is laid upon social history 
and civics. 

Indications of the way in which the past affects 
the present are given—“Making all futures, fruits 
of all the past”—and pupils are shown how they 
may become students of history and maybe even 
partakers m it. 


W. B. L. 
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1. THE EIGHTEENTH (CENTURY OPENS 

In 1702 Amie iKHUinu' Q,u('('n of IC)i;j;](UhI in snnnn.sHion 1(» 
William 111. A new (•('iitury Inul nix'iu'd, aiid it to 
prove a centuiy of ^ovai evimlH. 

Anno was a Histor of Maiy, the wife of William 111. Slu' 
was liorn in London on (itli Eohniary, Kitir), and wIk'ii sIk' 
was cigliteon inamc'd Pniioo Ocorgi' oI Denmark. W'htai 
William of Orange landed in England, Anne desi'rti-rl lii'r 
father’s cause and went over i.o tlu' .side of her sister’.s 
hmsliand. She was inlhienwal in this by the fact that .sin' 
was a zealous protostaut. 

No one would call Anne an attrae.tive or a highly intelli¬ 
gent woman. She was in poor luadth for a. great, part of hei' 
reign and was too much iiillueiie.od liy her vvomen'frimids. 
Anno was a linn supiiorter of the, (ihureh of England. Her 
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8 THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY OPENS 

name is often mentioned, to-day in connection with what is 
Imown as Queen Anne^s Bounty, A part of the income of 
clergymen was once paid to the Crown, hut in 1704 Anne 
transferred this money to the Church. The money from 
this source is still used to improve the yearly income of 

clergymen whose “liv¬ 
ings” are not worth a 
great deal. 

In tho reign of Anno 
three outstanding 
features may be men¬ 
tioned-—• 

{a) The success of the 
armed forces under 
Marlborough. 

[b) Tho Union of 
Scotland with England. 

(c) The valuable 
books which were written. 

{a) The Success oe 
THE Army. John 
Churchill, born 24th 
June, 1650, became one 
of the most brilliant 
soldiers in our history. 
He had served in the Army during the reign of James II, 
reaching a high command, but deserted to the army of 
William of Orange when the latter landed in Devonshire. 
John Churchill already held the title of Lord Churchill by 
this time, but William created him Duke of Marlborough. 
Marlborough showed his ability as a leader at the Battle of 
the Bojme and then was left in charge of the troops in 
Ireland. Eor a period William and Marlborough were not 
on good terms, for the king suspected that his general 
might he plotting with James II. When, however, Mary 



Sabah Ciiubohill (Jj!;NNiN(is) 

Bji courtesy of the Duectoi and Setrclaiy, 
Vitioria anil Albert I\Ius(’uiri 
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the Queen died the two became friends again. At this time 
the Prmcess Anne’s greatest friend was the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and in private conversation they addressed 
each other as “Mrs. Morley” and “Mrs. Freeman.” When 
war with France seemed about to break out, William ap¬ 
pointed Marlborough as his deputy to command the Dutch 
and English troops. 

In 1702 war with France was declared. In history this 
war IS known as The War of ihe Spanish Succession. As you 
can guess, it was a war about who should succeed to the 
throne of Spam. This was not of much concern to England, 
but as the French king always supported James IT and 
declared that he was the real king of England, there is no 
wonder that William III should decide to take the part of 
Spain. 

Just as war was declared, William III died and Anne 
came to the throne. It might almost be said, however, that 
Marlborough was the real ruler of the country, for he com¬ 
manded the Army, influenced Parliament, and his wife was 
the closest friend of the new queen. 

The war was conducted in many European countries— 
Italy, Spain, Germany, but mostly m Flanders, that low- 
lying part of Belgium which has been aptly called the 
“cockpit of Europe.” Remember that, in earlier years, 
Protestant and Catholic had fought m Flanders; Welling¬ 
ton, a hundred years after Marlborough, fought Napoleon 
over the same ground; and some of the bitterest lighting 
of the Great War of 1914-18 took place in the same area. 

Marlborough fought a most successful campaign. This 
was due to his personal bravery, his skill as a leader, and his 
care for the troops under his charge. Though a very strict 
soldier, Marlborough always saw that as far as possible his 
troops were properly fed, regularly paid, and generally 
treated well 

One of the allies was Austria. On the 13th August, 1704, 
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Marlboroiiiih heavily cloh'iited Iho Freneh at the Battle of 
Blenheim, though lus troops were ontmuiiliered, and the 
Austrian capital was saved from the enemy ''flu' news 
reached England serihliled on a hit of sera]! pa])er. A thanks¬ 
giving service was hold in St. Baul’s (iatliedral, a large 
estate at Woodstock in Oxfordshire was presented to the 
victorions general, and tlu' Palaces of Hleiihcim was l)iiilt 
upon it for his iisc', ('fhe present Duke of Marlborough livi'S 
at Blenheim Palace to-day. It stands iii 2r)().‘l acres of laud 
and cost original^ £5()0,00() to build.) 

For six long years Marlborough foiighf- on a,gainst many 
difficulties, winning battles at Bamillies, 170(i, Oudenarde, 
1708, and Malplacpiet, 1709. During the jirogress of war on 
land the fleet, under Admiral Rooke, was busy as well, 
capturing in WO'l the rock of Chbraltar which commands the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Bea. 

The war was brought to a elos(‘ in 1713 when tlu' fl’rcaty 
of Utrecht was signed. Prance was beaten. 'Pho treaty gave 
to England— 

{a) Gibraltar 

(6) Newfoundland, wliieh had originally laien discovered 
by Cabot 

(c) Nova Scotia, ])art of the. eastei'ii coast of Canada. 

(d) Minorca, an island in the Mcditerianean. 

(e) St. Christopher (sometimes called St. Kitts), an 
island in the West Indies. 

(/) The monopoly of the slave trade and the right to 
send ona ship yearly to trade with the Rpanish c'olonies. 

After the war Marlborough was in some disgrace. This 
was partly due to the fact that the Queen and tlie Duchess 
had quarrelled, and also liecauso men were jealous of Ins 
great success. History, however, must recoril the splendid 
qualities of generalship and .statemanship of a groat man. 

The war with Prance was over—^for a time. Before many 
years, England and Prance were to contest for the great 
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lands of America and India, a war fought larg('ly on tin* 
high seas 

(6) Union on England and tScoTLANii. Though from 
the time of JainoH i to that of William Ill England and 
Scotland had had the. same soveriagn, they had ,sc.pamfe 
P(i7liamGnts, and in iiractically all thiugH had l)C‘en ruled as 
two separate countries. Each people was susjiieious of tlu' 
other and watched to si'e that its riv'al did not win advan¬ 
tages. (It is Avcdl to rememlau- that lor hundreds of years 
heforo UiOIl the relations hetwcs'ii England and Scotland 
had generally heen unfriendly.) Now tlu' Scots were afraid 
that, if the governnumls wish' united, an attack might la' 
made upon their Preshyterian form of (tiiireh government, 
or that they would hc' heavily taxed tn ])ay English dehts. 
The Scots complained tiai that iiiuU'r the AVirif/u/mw /h’/iS' 
they weie not allowi'd to tiade frei'ly with English colonii's. 
On the other hand, tlu' English did not want the two crowns 
sejiarated again, yi't they kiu'W' that the Seols were loyal to 
the Stuarts. Willia-m HI saw that thi' only nay to make 
peace was to uuit(' the, Parli.uiu'nts. lie orderi'd terms for 
such a union lo Ik* dranii iij), hut neither side seenu'd 
anxious to arraiigi' it. Tin* Scots were angry heeaiise their 
attenpit to coloiii/c Darien on the Isthmus of Panama, failed, 
no hel]i 1 icing given hy tin* English goveininenlior inerehanis, 
When William died, the Scots were still more angry that 
Anne’s successor to tlu* throne slioidd ho announeed without 
consulting the Scottish Parhameut. War almost w'cmed 
likely, for feeling ran high on hoth sidi's, hut at last terms 
for the Union were, arranged. 

In the year 1707 the Act ok Union act.ually heeame law, 
and hero is a hriel snmnuiry of thc' terms a-gri'ed upon - 

(a) Scotland and England were to hci united and heeome 
G7eaL Britain with one soveivign and one Parliaimmt which 
was to meet at Westminster Eorty-Iive memhers for Scot¬ 
land were to sd. in the (ioinmons and sixtei'ii pi'crs wi'i'i' to 
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Ibe elected at each General Election to sit in the House of 
Lords to represent Scotland. 

(6) The Scottish system of Church government—Pres- 
hyterianism—was to he unaltered and the Scottish law 



system was to remain. (Notice there are separate law 
officers in Scotland to this day) 

(c) England agreed to make a grant of £ 398,000 to 
Scotland to pay off the Scottish National Debt and to help 
those who had lost money in the Darien Scheme 

[d] Full privileges of trade similar to those enjoyed by 
Englishmen with the colonies were to be given to Scotsmen. 

The arrangement soon proved itself to be a good one 
Though the Scots were not a rich people and benefited from 
the Union with the wealthier England, they brought gifts 
of leadership, industry, zeal and love for education to the 
common government Friendship between the two peoples 
grew and flourished. 















2. WRITERS IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 

ANNE 

Theeb were important authors, about which you should 
know something, living and writing during the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The remarkable Dean Swiet is well known for the 
great number of letters and pamphlets which he wrote, and 
most children have read his Gulliver's 
Travels which was issued in 1726. This 
book was the only one for which he 
received payment, and most of his 
writings were written anonymously. 

In 1706 John Evelyn died. His 
Diary gives a very good account of the 
times in which he lived. Here is an 
extract (26th May, 1703) tellmg of the 
death of another well-known diarist, 

Samuel Pepys— 

This day died Mr Sain Pepys, a very 
worthy, industrious and curious person, 
none in England exceeding him in know¬ 
ledge of the Navy, in winch he had 
passed through all the most considerable 
offices (Clerk of the Acts, and Secretary 
of the Admu’alty), all winch he performed 
with great integrity He was lunversally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in many tlniigs, skilled in 
music, a very great cherisher of learned men 

Evelyn was 46 years of age when the Great Plague and 
Eire of London took place, and these he describes vividly 
in his Diary 

Daniel Defoe, another famous author who was born in 



Doll or the Pebiod 
or Queen Anne 

Jii/cuu)tesy of the Directoi and 
Secretaiy, Y^ctoua and xilheit 
Museum 
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1659 and died in 1791, wrote oliout the (Ireat Plaguo in hiK 
Journal of the Plufjuc Venr. As he wsik only six yeans old at 
the time ho had to csollt'et all his information, yet his liooli 
gives the impression that he was an eye witiu'ss. Defoe 
Avrote nearly four hundred l)ookH and pamphlets anrl he had 
an adventurous life. He dic'd in 1791 and w'as huned in 
llimhill Kields, London. Thc'ri' in lS7l) an ohehsh was 
erected to his memory from monc'y given hy hoys and gnls 
who had enjoyed his hook Rohiuf^on ('rn^oc, which is, oi 
course, his most famous work. 

JosicPii AnuisoN (1()72-1719) was asked to write a poem 
m celebration of the Battle of Blc'iilu'im. d'his (loein. The. 
Campaign, 1704, is not very well known. Addison also 
wrote for the famous papers The Talhr and The Rpcriator, 
and many of his essays arc .still rc'ad. 'hSir Hoger de (lover- 
ley” Wcis one of the famous eliaraeters lu‘ eieated. 

AuoxAmnoR Boi’k (1088 17-h() was a ])o(‘t anil writer 
who translated the epic poems of llomei', the Iliad and 
Odysmy, and ])rodueed .some famous poc'ins in rhynu'd 
couplets, such as the hlHsay on i\lan, IDs grc'at hohhy was 
landscape gardening, and at his riverside \illa at. 'Ihviekc'n- 
ham, whore ho lived with his luotlu'r, he t'ui.eiiaiiu'd Ins 
literary friends. This vense of his is oftc-n ejuoted 

Haiipy the imui, avUoso wish and eaie 
A few paternal aeres laaiiul, 

Coutout to tireathe liis native air 
In hia own groniul. 


EXERCISES 

1 How was it that Anno wa.s niaclo ([ueon of England? 

2 Why do you thinlc Anno and the I)neheK.s of Marlborough 
called one another “Mrs Morley” and “Mis Kreenian,” 

3 Find out all you can about Queen Anne's Bounty (H7n/«/ir?'.v 
Almanack will help you). 



mmm in tiiI'I reign on queen anne 15 

4 Why can Miu'lboroiigli be considcrcfl a f^rcai MoldMir''' (Mr. 
Winston CluirolnH a dcscciidaiii. of Marlhoroiigli, lias MTiilou a fine 
book about this hero) 

5 Draw a niap ol El.iiidcrs and show the jilaces wlieio battles 
have been loutsht, Notice the lowlands of Holland and parts ot 
llelffiimi What advaiilii'fcs were to be (jjaiiied by liglitin^^ in the 
plains’ What were tli(' disadvantaffc's’ 

(1. Why would it be wrong to wiiti'about “(lidit Biitaui’Mielore 
1707’ Eiiid out 111 what ways I'lnglaiid and iScotland dilh'r in laws 
and govermueiit to-day 

7 Why did the Beots ginierally lavour the iStuaits’ Why did 
the French also suppoit them’ 

8 Find on a map of the woidd Ibe places gained by (Ireal Britain 
in the Treaty of Utieelit 

9 Find out all you can about the slave ti’ade Look up John 
Hawkins in the ringn of Elizabeth and Wilberforce in the reign ol 
George III (see (tliajitei 22) 

10 Write outi in your uot.e-book short fpiotataoiis Irom the works 
of Defoe, Bwitt, Pojie, Addison, and Evelvn, 



3. DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

Two men once owned a business, and they agreed it would 
be useful if they bought a motor to help them in their work 
One said, “I think ib would be best to buy a light van to 
take out the goods. We could paint the name of our firm on 
the side, and it would look very smart.” The other said, “ I 
don’t agree. If we buy an ordmary motor car we can not 
only deliver the goods but we can take our wives and families 
out for drives.” They argued about this for some time when 
along came a friend of theirs, who had lent them some 
money, and they asked his opinion. He said, “I think I 
should huy a light van first, work hard at your business, and 
then perhaps you will be able to buy a car for pleasure 
later ” Here we have two men who were both certain 
their own ideas were good—^there was a differenee of opinion 
about it. Some people could agree with one and some with 
the other. 

In more serious affairs, we may have a great body of 
people divided between two opinions as to how some diffi¬ 
culty should he met, or problem solved; and one of the 
questions which has caused most disputes throughout his¬ 
tory is that of how a country should be governed. 

Long ago, when people lived in tribes, the generally 
decided what was to he done and nobody else was allowed 
to express an opinion. Even to-day, in some countries, the 
way in which a country shall he ruled is laid down by a 
dictator and nobody must question what he says. 

In Great Britain and many other lands the ordinary 
man and woman can have a voice m the government of 
their country. They do this by voting for a man or woman 
to represent them in Parliament. 

Men and women are chosen to sit in Parliament (and on 
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all kinds of Committees) at Elections, when the voters 
choose their representatives. Every one is not agreed that 
there is one best way to govern a country, or that one set of 
men and women are the best people to rule, for if this were 
so, there would be no need to have elections This explams 
how we come to have the various political parties whose 
leaders and candidates declare their points of view at 
election time The principal British parties are the Con¬ 
servative party, the Socialist party, and the Liberal 
party When one party has a ma'jority of members in a 
Parliament or Committee, it endeavours to rule according 
to its own ideas 

You will learn more about political parties later. (The 
word political is from a Greek word meaning “of, or per- 
tammg to, a citizen” and thus a political party is a body of 
people who hold ideas about the best way in which a city or 
a state should be ruled.) 

When we study the history of England in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries we begin to notice the 
importance of political parties, and it may help you bo 
understand the history of the times better if you realize that 
there were then tioo chief parties, (a) the Tories and (b) 
the Whigs, each of which thought its way of government 
was the true one and the best for the country. 

The word Tory was derived originally from an old Irish 
word meaning “Come, 0 Ehng,” and the name was given to 
those m Ireland who supported Charles I and Charles II. 
One day a member of the Commons shouted this nickname 
at an opponent in the House. When, in 1688, James II was 
dethroned, those who were loyal to him and wished for his 
return were named Tories It was this party that wanted 
the Stuarts back when Anne died. 

The other party, the W/ngs, received its name from a 
term applied to the Scottish Covenanters about 1679. This 
party believed that it would bo folly to have the Stuarts 

2—(E 64®) 
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Rack a^^ain and Hay wislual for Proti'Hiaiits to bo kings of 
England. In a way we might eoni])ai’e thesis oaiiy Tories 
with (Walit'i’s ami tlio Wings with iiie Itonndlioads It 
sliould 1)0 ivnimiibeind tJiat all foiii- iiiiinos were used 



1 Why do you Oiiok dial- llw Ik'.kI of a (lovoriimciiii ih eallcd a 
Pmm Miiustei''^ 

2 Rrad(!hii])ier‘iO 

3 Wkiaiotkei)()lila'!il|)aiiioHl(Hl!iW 

Ildw iloi'H a ('(iiilil-ioii 01 a Nalioiul (lovTi'iiiuoiit diOVr from 
Ihc uHUiil forin of Party ({ovcriiiiiciii^ 
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4. A KING FROM HANOVER 

Iisr the last chapter it was shown wliy there are different 
parties in the state It may he asked why such parties were 
not so important in the earlier days of English history. The 
answer is of course that langs had taken a more active part 
m the government of the country. Think of the way in 
which William I, Richard I, Edward I, and Edward III fill 
led their troops into battle, and how Henry VII kept the 
barons in order. Elizabeth had been a real queen, -lames 1 
had a great deal to say about government, and Oliarkss L had 
ruled without Parliament, finally angormg his people till 
they had him beheaded. William III was a foreigner lint a 
clover soldier and statesman. Anno had had the advantage 
of the aid and skill of the groat Marlborough. When Anno 
died in 1714 a new King, George I, came to tho throne who 
was handicapped as a leader and .statesman by I us lack of 
knowledge of the country he was now to govern. 

Act of Settlement, 1701. In the reign ol William 111 
the Princess Anne had one sru’viving son, the Duke of 
Gloucester. When he died. Parliament thought it noccRsajy 
to put it beyond doubt who should be the sovereign at the 
death of William 

Therefore the Act of Settlement wa.s passed and, by this. 
Princess Anne, the next Protestant heir, was to become 
queen. On her death the Elcotress Sophia of lianovor wa.s 
to succeed her. This lady was the granddaughter of -Jfunes 
I and a Protestant. There were quite a dozen people who 
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had more right by birth than the Elcotress, but parhament 
chose ho (compare with what the old Witcnagemots did). 
But Sophia died on 8th June, 1714, only a few weeks before 
Anne. Thus her right to the Crown of Great Britam was 
passed on to her eldest son George, who had been Elector 

and King of Hanover since 1698 
George I, as he was now known, 
became Kang of England in 1714 
when fifty-four years of age He 
was the ruler of a German state 
which at that time was c^uite impor¬ 
tant. As a young man he had lived 
a gay life and had served in his 
father’s army against the French 
But he could not speak a word of 
English Imagme the difficulties 
which faced him when called sud¬ 
denly from Germany to rule over 
Great Britain. No wonder he was 
unpopular and spent much of his 
time m Hanover. George I, how¬ 
ever, had some good quahties; he loved his friends, treated 
his enemies kindly, and did his work as a British king with 
method. 

He had sense enough to know that his best plan would 
be to trust his ministers in Parliament and let them rule the 
country in practice In the reigns of William and Anne the 
Government had been carried on largely by men of both the 
Whig and Tory parties, but George I asked the Wnias to 
form a Government, since the Tories had been scheming 
with the Jacobites towards the end of Anne’s reign. From 
the time of George I we may date the growth of real party 
government 

Sra Robert Walpole. The great adviser of George I 
and of George II also was Sir Robert Walpole He was born 
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26tli August, 1676, and. educated at Cambridge. His father 
had large estates in NorfoUc which Walpole inherited Wal¬ 
pole might thus be described as a country squire, a gentle¬ 
man who hved on his estate, hunted, ruled his servants and 
understood farming He was a clever man, rough-and-ready 
it IS true, but able to judge the value of men and to get his 
own way. When Walpole entered Parliament in 1701 he 
soon won friends, for the members saw he was an able man. 

When George I came to the throne Walpole became the 
chief Minister ISTow George could speak no English and 
Walpole could speak no German So they had to talk 
together in Latin, and both had forgotten most of the Latin 
they had learnt at school 

The Eirst Prime Minister. The Head of the British 
Government to-day is known as the Prime Minister. He 
must be a Member of Parliament and the head of the 
political party in power. The Prime Mmister has great 
power in the country for he selects the Ministers who form 
the Government, advises the Kmg when to dissolve Parlia¬ 
ment, and directs the government of the realm. 

Sir Robert Walpole is generally looked upon as the first 
Prime Minister. George I used to attend the meetings of his 
Ministers or advisers, though it was of little use as he under¬ 
stood no Enghsh. Hence the real government of the country 
was earned on by the Ministers, the leader of whom was the 
Prime Mmister and the meeting of the Ministers was known 
as the Cabinet. (The word Cabinet really means “little 
cabm,” that is, a small room. The term came to be applied 
to the meeting of those Ministers who met in private.) 


EXERCISES 

1 Which rulers of England do you thinlr weie strong leaders 
and -which incapable '>■ 

2 Find the dillerenccs in meaning bet-ween the follo-wmg -words 





5. THE “ ’FIFTEEN ” AND THE 
“ ’FORTY-FIVE ” 

Tiiishk nanic« stand dir two .huinliitc raln'llunus which hrokd 
out, the hast in 171H and the si'oond in 1745. Ihith had for 
their jmrpo.st' an atteni])t to hrni<>; the (Sluarl.s laick as Icings 
of England. Both started in iScotland, where t.he High¬ 
landers wore loyal to the Stuarts, and neitlu'r 
was successful. The hast, in 1715, was hegun 
with a small hody of followmi’s hy the Earl of 
Mar hoforo Ins allies wu'.re ready, and the 
Battle of )Shoi'i[lnunr qniekly ended the rising. 

Thirty years later another attempt was 
made. People, however, had got ii.si'd to the 
rule oi tlie (h'orges hy Hii.s time, and fmv 
Englishnum really wanted the Btiiaits haelc. 

The leader was Known as Boimii' Prinei' 

(Iharlie, a goodlooking, iih-asant young imin 
and a ki'on soldier. lie was also ealled the 
Young Preteiuhir, and his father, wlio would 
have hoen rlanu's 111 had he heisi king, was 
called the Old Pretmider. 

Prince (lharles soon gaHierisl tlu' Highland 
clans around him He defeated the Hritish Iroiqis al 
Preston-pans and advanced into Enghiiid, Thi' Engh.sh 
would not join him and though wdth Lord (hsirgi' Murray 
as comiuander-iii-ehi('f lie advanced as hir south as Diu'hy, 
his army wms hemmed in hy (lovernment troiqis and he 
had to retreat to Scothiiid, Me could not gain his ambition 
nowand finally at (lullodi'ii,near Inverness, the Highlanders 
wore di'feat.i’d. 

Bonme Pi'inei* dliarlie esea|)('d and alter live monllis’ 
wandering in disguise he managed, with the aid of Elora 

;*:t 
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6. MONEY 


Have you ovor thought where the Government of a conntry 
obtains the inon(\y to pay its soldiers and sailors, to huild 
ships and provide guns, to maintain scliooLs and all the other 
institutions formed in a country’ The money received hy 
the nation is called its revenue. The House of Commons has 
the power to raise money hy taxing goods which come into 
the country and are bought and sold Kings and Parlia¬ 
ments have always found it difficult to obtain money. It 
IS ]ust as liard for them to gi't it to-day. 

You will rememher that the Ihink of England had been 
founded liy William 111 in 1604. People lent money to the 
Government, just as they do to-day, and interest was paid 
on it. To-day ^leoiile invest money with the Governinont 
or trading ciomjianics so t.liat it may bring them in a regular 
yearly inconu'. Now it is evidently hotter to lend one’s 
money Lo a “safe” comjiaiiy and he certain of yearly 
interest, even if it is not very high, than to lend it to a com¬ 
pany which may ])ay a high rate of interest for a year or 
two ami then fail, for then the money lout would all he lost 

In 1711 a group of Tones thought they would like to 
form a company that would ho as ])owerlul as the Bank of 
England which was managed elucfly hy Whigs. So the 
SoTJTii Sha CoMi’ANY was started to trade mainly in 
Spanish South America The Government granted the 
coinjiany certain rights and, in exchange, the company took 
over £9,000,000 of the National Debt. Eight years later the 
company oH’ered to take over the whole National Debt. 

Pcojile were told that those who held shares in the com- 
]iany would receive a very high rate of interest. All might 
have been well if only the South Sea Company had been 
ibrniod, but men, not always truthful and honest, started 
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other triiding ooinpainc's and, promised that fortunes should 
be made tpiickly. All tlie sharcH in tlie South Sea {Jonpiany 
had been sold. No one wmdd soil their shares cxcojit at a 
very high price, hut other -jicoiile still wished to invest 
money The most unlikely (!om])auies wc're started—one to 
turn load to sdver, another to make salt water ti’osh, whilst 
a third was to carry out “a eeidain design which will here¬ 
after 1)0 promulgatc'd.” Yet pi'ople did not think carefully 
of what they wore doing and paid out thrtr money, hoping 
for largo profits. 

Then one day it was discovered tliaf a great many ol the 
companies wero frauds and that many share's were wortli 
practically nothing Everyhorly now lik'd to si'U tln'ir 
shares to someone I'lso for whatovor they could got for tliom. 

The £100 shares of the South Sea (lonpiany at one time 
could only he bought for £1000, hut when pi'oph' saw that 
the ])romises made by this ])ow('rIul company could not he 
kept there was a great rush to sell these shares too. Then 
there was a paniii, and those nho had honghl tlu' shares at 
a high price lost practically all tlu'ir moiu'y Tlu' piihlio 
cried for vongoanee, and wanted to throw ilu' diri'ctors into 
the river. Jii the event tlu'y woie eillu'r imprisoned, re¬ 
signed or died, and Waliiole was aski'd 1o take rtiargi' of the 
Government. 

Tlio ISnnth Sea Oompany and its Tall has ol'tmi hci'ii 
spoken as the “South iSea Buhhh'.” Peo])le had been de¬ 
ceived, and the bubble of proinisi'd ricbes bad burst. It 
took Walpole a long time to stiuightc'ii out ihe money 
matters of the eomitry. He arraiigc'd I’or the (luvi'rnment to 
take over the National Debt again and to gnarauti'e the 
interest. Ever since Waljiolo’.s day the Governmc'iit has 
kept such matters in its own hands. “As safe as tlu' Hank 
of England” is now a common saying. To lend money to 
tlio Govoi'umont ruoans that ilu' moiu'y is safe, Tho pro¬ 
gress of Groat Britain was very largely due to tho (net that 
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EXERCISES 

1 ffliy do people \miil lo lend tlicir money out at interest^ 

2 Look at tlie Moiii'y Page of a iiowwpapor, find tlie names of 
(lovi'rniiHiiili hIocIv mid oiliei' aliaics (let your teaclier to explain 
the laotH yon find tliore 

3 Work out in yoiii' ai'itliinctic lessons tlic actual rate of interest 
lecoivod Tiy to discovei wliy a lower rate of inteiest is usually 
paid on (loveriiiiKmi stock tlian on money lent to private companies 




7. FARMING 

In order to live man must have food. Early man hunted 
wild beasts, later he maintained herds of catiile and flocks 
of sheep His vegetable food he took from the fields, 
forests, and hill-sides. Later still he learned to settle in one 

place and cultivate crops for its 
use. A tribe or country may win a 
war by starving its enemies. Mon 
and women will adventure and 
suffer hardship to obtain food. 

For hundreds, perliajis thou¬ 
sands of years the jieoplc of a 
tribe, clan, or manor worked to 
produce enough food for its own 
need.s. None was over sold or 
bartered. 

In an earlier book wo stndicul 
methods of farming in England 
and we have scon that the Black 
Death lulled off so many people 
that large areas of land were left 
unpopulated, and for almost the first time in English histoiy 
we find large sheep farms being set up. Wool was increasing 
rapidly in price, and large profits were made from its sale. 

Durmg Tudor times the idea of enclosing fields went a 
step further. Instead of enclosing farms for sheep rearing 
only, the practice of having mixed farms began. The farmoi- 
would have a number of enclosed fields or “closes” (note* 
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the incaiimg of the word), aiid we might hulieato this 
method of farming in a diagram— 


('lo.se 1 

Close- 2 

tHose 2 

vthcal 

/w? ley 

Julio w 

"Hie old tliree-fietl systoi 

111. 

(Hose ‘1 

Close 0 

Clo.se () 

I’astiue 

Meadow 

I’astuio 

tihepp 

huy 

('OH'S 


In the w'inter the slus'fi and eattle eoiild gra/,(‘ over tlie 
three aralile holds. At intervals of several years ihe pasture 
was ploughed np and the urahle fields \v(U'e imi dowui to 
grass. This was an advantage, as tlu' ne,\v arable land had 
heen well manured. But there was a disadvantage. When 
land was fenecd or enelosed for mi.M'd farmiiig it e.ould he 
eultivated with h'ss laliour. h’luis many fieoph' were, thrown 
out of work. In (),u(‘<‘ii lOlr/.aheth’s Kugn in 15!)7, an Acit 
was passed dcciec'iug that all laud e.onveited into pasture- 
land siiuio the liegiimiiig ol luu- nugii should lu' ri'cmivcs'Lial 
to a.ral)le land again. 

harming was oarried on tlirougli hmidn'ds, prohahly 
thousands ol years on tlu* ohl simph' sy.shmi ol' ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, mamiriiig hy turning eattl(‘ on the hind 
and by leaving the lic'ld fallow, h’rom hhidor times, wlum 
hooks were more eoinnionly printed, men w'ere trying t.o 
hud hotter methods to get regular e.rops year allior year 
Irom tlio same [lieee of land. Here an* some of the liooks 
that were written- {a) The. Hook of Ifnsbandrii, writtcni hy 
Kitzherhcrt m Henry VIll’s reign, {b) The. Hook of Hum’.i}- 
my and Improve}ueids liy the same author, published in 
1523. These hooks deserihed ploughing and general farm 
work but also gave the uses of marl and hiiU'. (c) 
Hundred PuiniM in Jfu.'ihaiiilri/, imhhahc'd 15()2, hy Thomas 
Tusser This hook was written in versi' and (‘ontaiiu'd hints 



(or tillmg the soil) 
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not only for the farmer hot also for the housewife (ri) 
Dificourse nn I,he Uu.shandrtj of Bralxi'iU and Flnnderfi, 
written by Sn- Ilichard Weston who in 1645 introduced 
Red Clover as a farm cro[) into England. The Dutch had 
long known the advantagi's of winti'r roots and clover as 
fodder, (r) The [mproven Impromd, hy lllytlu', pulilished 
during the Commonwealth, contained tlu^ first mention of 
turnips as a held ciop and food for cattle. 

With tlu^ eiglitec'.nth cimtiiry, mpiroveiiK'nis on tin* Farm 
became rapid and the methods were so diHe.rent that it is 
usual to speak of the AgrieuUaral lievoliihon, 'riie changes 
were largely due to the work of a few very keen nu'n of 
whom the following may be mentioned - 

JjiJTiiRO Tull. Tull wa,s horn at Rasildon in Berkshire 
m 1074. Ho was educated at Oxford and trained as a 
lawyer, but he gave his time to iarming, taking land at 
Wallingford Avlum lu' was 25. Here in 1701 he invented a 
machine for sowing seeds in rows. He arrangial to sow the 
seeds far enough aiiart to allow of i.he passage of a plough 
or hoe between the plants as tiny gri'W. 'fhe grouiul could 
bo kept clear ol weeds as the crop grew, and tlu'rc' was not 
so much need of a “fallow” yiair. Tull bclu'ved in hoi'ing 
the land often and regularly, yi't he, did not know why this 
benefited the crops. His sy.stem of agriculture is di'scribed 
m Ins book Uo'tw.-hae Jlii<shaiidrjp [mhlished in 17151. 

CiiARLi'is, 2 ni) VisoouN'r Townsu lONi), was a ])romine,nt 
statesman in the reigns of Anne, (k>org(‘ I, and C'corge II, 
but ho was also a noted agriculturist Owing to a (piarrel 
with the great Wal])ole in 17150, Townslumd redired to 
Norfolk and took up farming. He enclosed his farm, made 
roads, pilantcd hedges, and worked out a new rotation of 
crops, which was— 


Ist Year 
roots 


2ud Yeai 
Ixtrlci/ 


3rd Yofir 
lioirr 


•1th Yi'ar 
wheat 
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The root crop introduced l)y Towushend was tiiniip.s, 
and for this the statesman is often Icnown as “'’ruriiip” 
Townshend. (Note that there is no tallow year.) The 
clover provides valuahle ])lant tood (mtrot>;('n) which it' can 



take hoin the air a.nd leave in the soil Tins Ahne Noijhl/c, 
rolahon of crojis made f>i'eat im])iovements possible in 
agriculture and made it a more profitable indusiiy. 

ldoBT3R'r BAKicwMonr. lived a httU' latm- than i.he two 
previous pioneers, for he was born iii Leiei'sterslun' in 1725 
and died seventy years later He is famous for ins ex])eri- 
ments in brmiiwj sheep and caUle, A gix'ater thmiaiid for 
meat as food began to arise as the popidatiou increased 
By carefully choosing the ])areiit sheet and caittle he bred 
animals more than double the weight of the old breed. His 
Leicestershire and Dishley sheep, famous both for wool and 
mutton, became well known and wc're sold lor hundreds 
of jiounds loi' breeding purposes. Bakewc'll also taught 
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farmers how to irrigate t.heir fiehls aiicl grow good grass 
crops to feed thoir beasts 

Late in the century Autiutr Yonvo wrote Itooks about 
the now metliods and sei out on journeys all ov(‘r the 
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country, talking with tlu' rarmers lu' inel and (‘xplaiiimg 
to them the imju’ovenu'uts tlu'y tnighl. a(lo|)l. 


EXERCI.SES 

1, What iH the (lincrence hetvv'eeii e.xleiisive .md mlensive l.um 
nig I* Whcic nuglit extensive lariiimg be piuelised 1ii-ila\ <’ 

2 How (lid ike Manor (Idler in its laimmg inet.lioils IVoiu tlio.se 
on a Caundian laneli to-day''* 

3 Wliat IS the (hlleieuee lielween “glowing loi’ koine needs ’ 
and “growing for tlie markets ' > 

4. Discover what rotation ol e.rojis is laaeti.sed on a lann to da,v 



PEACK OF UTRECHT 
1713 

Philip of Fraiuio inaclo King of iSpain (i o (Vowiis of Eiaiioo and 
Spam never to he nnifccl) 

Austria given NiSTiiKRLANns 

Milan, Sardinta, Naplrs 

Spain kopii her Colonies. 

England received Gibrali'ar 

Minoboa 

Nova SooTrA, Canada 

St CmirsTOPiiKR, West Indies 

English rights acknowledged iii 

(a) NRWl'OlINDIiA'ND'l 

^ Canada 

(/;) Hudson Bay J 
English given (») Contiol ol slave trade, 

{b) Trading rights in South Ainoriea. 
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1727 


GEORGE 11 


1760 


Woslcy and. MotliodiHls 

\Vo.i’ with 

Oliaiiffc m 

1730 

.Spam 

('alciul.u 


17.1!) 

17!)3 

JliininKfai 

’J'’i)rty-fiv(' 

St'vcn (^nt'hco 

1743 

I'I'Ik'HkiII 

Well' 1750 


171.-) 

1750 


Oullodcu 

I'lilsMi'y 


174(1 

17,57 


8. WAR AGAIN THREATENED 

GEORGJi: I, when travolling on hi.s annual joui-jiey to Han¬ 
over, fell suddenly ill and died in 1727. Wiien the news 
reached England the Prince of Wak's was crowned as 
George If, without nuicli mourning for the dead king. 
Father and son had never been friends, and on Ins aeeession 
George 11 wished to got iid of Wal-])ol('. Now (k'orgo 11 had 
a remarkable wife, Garoliue of Aus])ac;h, ekwi'i' ami tacitful, 
and she pointed out to the king that it would h(' foolish 
to fall out with the Priiuo Ministi'r. h’or praciically ten 
years, therefore, from 1727 to 1737, it was Walpole and 
Queen Caroline wlio ruled the eountry. I’heri' were many 
disagreements with the Hoots ovi'i- the ta.King ol wine and 
spirits, and with the Irish because they wi're. re-fused the 
right to niiiit their own money, hut during this la-riod 
Britain had peace, whilst wars weri^ (iontiuually taking 
place on the Continent Walpole said oikh-, “ Fifty ihtnisand 
men lulled in the year in Europi-, and not one Fnglishman.” 

But war was not far away when Caroline dual in 1737. 
When nations arc heavily defeat,ed in a. war tihey are not 
usually satisfied until, grown strong again, tlu-y eiuh-avour 
to take their revoiigo. 

The Treaty of Utreeht had weighed lu-avily against 
France and H])ain. hWinee liad kepi tlie treaty, hut Spain 
had hcon endeavouring to change tlu- situation ciiiusi'd hy it,. 

!)B 
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She had been checked, for in 1718 Admiral Byng liad 
destroyed a Spanish fleet which was attempting to take 
Sicily; therefore, in 1728, S[)ain joined with Austria hoping 
to raise forces to regain Minouca and Gibkal'J'ab. Britain 
had countered this liy making an alliance with Jfrance. 
(Note how 111 these present days agreements and counter- 
agreements are made. They are often called pactH.) 

Then came trouble over trade in South Amcuica. Under 
the Treaty of Utrecht om British ship was allowed to go 
annually to South America to trade. By a sim-jile trick this 
trade was extended. The ship would load up in the daytime 
and at night would empty its cargo into little boats which 
took it off to other British ships. Thus the one ship was 
filled and rc-fllled. 

This made the Spaniards very angry; as did the activi¬ 
ties of dozens of smugglers. The S])aiuar(ls lay in wait for 
the British seamen who trc.spassed on their track* and, when 
any wore caught, treated them most cruelly Then caime the 
famous case of CapLchin Janlciufi' Ear Jenkins ]U’oduced 
in the House* of Clommons an ear wluc.li, ho swore* had lieen 
cut off by a Sjianish ca])tam, and he euned upem his eountry- 
111011 to revenge this ae,t eif brutality. Peeeple everywhere 
demanded war with S})aiii. Waljiole wanteel lu) war* he 
feared that France would jemi with Sp:uu and so the struggle 
would spread. At length, however, lie had to give way. 
When it was known tliat war was decilarcd, many [)CO])le 
rang peals of liells ui their joy. At this, Wal[)ole said, 
“They are ringing the,ir hells now, but soon tluiy will he 
wringing their hands.” The war ojiened well with success 
against Spam In 1739 Admiral Vernon captured Porto 
Bello, Init other attacks failed and people realized they 
had a serious task in front of them. 

Ill 1740 the war cloud grew larger and a new struggle 
began. Charles VI of Austria wished Jus only child, Mauia 
Tuhuusa, to have his kingdom at his death, tliough usually 
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a woman could not inherit a erowii. When, llu'i'cdoi'c, 
Charles di(;d m 1740, Maria ascended th(^ throiu' of lun 
fatlior: hut the Elector of Bavaria immediately (ilaimcd 
Austria, wlule Frederick tlio (Ireat of Prussia seized Sih'sia 
which helongetl to Austria. France siipfioried tlu' Elector 
of Bavaria. 

Thus W(i fret— 

Bararin 
Au.stri.v /». PruNKut 


Prani'c. 


England decided to lu-lp the Empress not only as an 
act of chivalry Imt hccause Hanover, (jeoigi' IPs naiive 
land, had always hcen frumdiy with tlu' Ha])sl)urgs, the 
royal house of Austria (yon will hear of this family again 
latei). 

Though English and Hanoverian soldiei's undci a Biilish 
commaiidcr and in the pri'smice of the King, Ceorge 11 (who 
himself fought bravely), won a lucky vicl.oiy al. Dcdtnigi'U 
111 1743, war was not actually di'clari'd upon France until 
1744. Walpole retired in I74d. Tlu* Stuart ‘"Forty-11 v('” 
rcbolhoii described earlier followed naturally on (he (leelara,- 
tioii of war with France. (Look hack ovi'r tlu' story of 
England to see m how many ease's Franei' aided Scotland 
as part of her plan to attack England). That rehellion, as 
wo have rearl, was unsuccessful, hut it had oiii' result on tiu' 
Continent: the British troops were wanted at honu'. This 
left the French with much less op])osition, and tlu'ir troops 
marched into that part of tlu' Netherlands which helongcd 
to Austria When the Pretc'nder was deh'ated, Hrilish 
troops returned to the struggle on the Coutmeni, hut to no 
purpose; and helori' long the war was hrought to a close 
by the Peac.o. of Aix-la-('h(viH>U(>. (174S), by which Maria 
Theresa was allowed t.o ri'tain i.he Austrian thioiu', Ihough 
Freficrick of Prussia kept Silesia. The mori' si'rious prohh'in 
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-the rivalry of France and England~this treaty did noth¬ 
ing to settle, and before ten years were out this struggle 
was to be renewed in earnest. 

EXERCISES 

1 Ho? did Caroline help her husband 2 

2 Ho? did British sbps increase trade with South America in 
spite of the Treaty of Utrecht ^ Write an imaginary description of 
the wsit of the one ship permitted 

3 Why did Walpole want peace but the people clamour for war ^ 

i Try to make a list of women who have mduenoed history 

5 Draw a map of the world and show the places mentioned in 
the Treaty of Utrecht 

6 A small event will often cause a big quarrel, as for example 
" Jenlnn’s ear ” Can you find other examples of this in history ^ 

1 What IS the meaning of chivalry^ 



THE CALENDAR 

ciSH Calendar changed m 1752 

aleiidar is a way of marking out the time into years, months, 

jC 

year is the time req^uired for the earth to go once round the 
ptians had 365 days m a year 

3 had a year of 12 lunar months and added a lunar month 
scessary to get time of full moon correct 

lans had a year of 354 days—later 355 days, hut they found 
ions getting in wrong months 

us Caesar introduced 

Julian Calendar 

c two months extra were mserted to get seasons right 
’ confusion) 

r Year of 365 days with extra day in February every fourth 

i Calendar used till 1582 Juhan Calendar had error of eleven 
3 a year 



9. AMERICA AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE SEVEN YEARS WAR 

In f)]'dci' to got a clear pictuic ortlu* rivalry between Iri'aiice 
and Croat Hritaiii in Ame.riria it will lu* wi'll lo remind oiir- 
RclvcH of the aiitual poHsoaKioiiH which I'ach country had in 
North Ainoi'iea. 

1. The thirteen Ihdi.sli eolonicH stretcdied aloufi; i-he 
oastern coast ol the Atlantic. These (;olonu‘s v('r(' not on 
good terms with one anotlun-, lor they liad din'ei’r'nt ideas 
about government and religion 

2. To the north of the St. Lawrence and tlie Creat Lake's 
was FRimcir Canada 

3. Louisiana, round tlu' moiitli ol the Mississippi on the 
Cnlf of Mexico, was /Lywc,// 

The Iri'cneh Plan was to extend i-heir po.ssessioiis from 
Louisiana in the soutli and Canada in tlu' north, and t1nis 
secure all the lands in the Mississip])i and Ohio valh'ys. The 
British colonies wouhl be pi'iined in and tlu* Sf'ttlers would 
bo unalile to colonize west of tlu' Alh'ghany Mountains In 
time it might almost be possible to scpiei'ze them out of 
North America altogetlier. The Kreneh dream was rr FranrJi, 
NoHh America. 

As a first step, the, hVench st.ai'ted i,o Imild a line of forts 
along the MissiHspph valley to link up with iJu' ollu'r forts 
to north and south. Tlie British eolom.sts realized Iheir 
danger when 111 1754 the hTeneh completod Fort l)u((uesne. 
For this fort was built at a sti’ategic point. It was on the 
Ohio River and commanded one of the lew ])asses through the 
Allcghanies. Tlie Britisli settlers therefore organized attae.ks 
to cajituro the fortress, in 1754, under Washington - a gi'iu'ral 
who was to liecome very famous later—and in 1755 under 
Braddock. But both these attompts were failures. 
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.jACmnOH (JVUTUOR, A l’l(INmillNU KllUNClIMXN 

V l'’ioni'li Mivilni iiml jiavinaliif, Ihhii II')I In n,l I he l■(mlluurllll il iiii n\|ii‘ili- 
tioii ti] Nnil/h Vini‘iii'11, oiil.cicd lli«' sluut'i "f Hi'lli' Isle, ninl (ouU iiii'-iSi'Hsinii of 
(iho iiiaiiilaiul of I'luiiula till l'’iaiiio In lai nailed nji llii'St Lawieiiu'as 
fill aH Moiil.ieai Ilo founded a saltlellll•Ill iii Caiiuda and Iniill a foil iieai' tlio 

hila 111 ljualli e 

Hjt ntnifi sif tiflhi f iittfiihfiH f.iiiiviaiit'iil 
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One difference might here be noticed between French¬ 
men and Englishmen as colonists. The Frenchman was 



Settlements in Nobth America in 1759 


willing to settle down with the natives of a country and to 
hve as they lived, that is, he would “go native,” for a time 
at any rate. France and the soil of France was very dear 
to him, however, and after his struggles and endeavours he 
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wished to return to his fatherland. The frenchman is not 
at home when away from home, hut the Englishman, when 
he goes abroad, likes to set up a bit of England wherever 
he is. Thus the Erench in North America, though small in 
number, by fraternizing with the Indians secured their 
help in war. 

So the stage was set for a struggle between France and 
Great Biitain for supremacy m North America. Could the 
French hem the British m and force them towards the sea ? 
How would the British meet this threat to their lives and 
homes? 


EXERCISES 

1 Drav a map to show how the American colomsts were being 
encircled 

2 What IS meant by “a home from home” ? 

3 After the Great War of 1914-18 one Erenohwoman said, “I 
could forgive the Germans for Idhng my husband but not for 
invading my beloved France ” Does tins opinion agree with what is 
said about French peoples and their country above ^ Notice how this 
may partly explain the hatred of many Frenchmen for the Germans 



10. FRANCE AND BRITAIN IN INDIA 

Thert: was no less rivalry between Franco and Britain in 
India as there was in North America, but perhaps it was 
loss clearly <and o])enly shown. The story of the conflict here 
starts with coinjjotitioii in trade. The two groat trading 
companies, the English East India 
Company—^to which Elizabeth granted a 
charter to trade in 1600—and the French 
East India Company, were founded at 
about the same time. 

These companies earned on their trade 
from Fadones which were also trading 
stations. Though the word “factory” is 
now applied to a huilding where goods are 
manufactured, its original meaning was “ a 
merchant’s or factor's trading station in a foreign country.” 
In India the chief “factories” were— 

Oil lliu West; (Jd.isL 

Bnlisli Ftenoh 

Bumbuy Maliu A long way apart 

On the East Cuiwt 

Bntish Fiench 

Calcutta (RoL't William), Chandernagiii’e Only the river divided 
Maclra^j and Fort St them 

Uavid nmidiclierry Poiidicliurry lay hotween 

the two Uritisli fac¬ 
tories 

Both companies had soldiers of their own and both 
desired to extend their trade The French factories were 
controlled by a military Governor How could trade be 
increased’ 

The French thought of a daring plan which was made 
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the poshion it must be remembered that— 

(1) India IS almost a continent, more than 1500 miles 
from east to west at its widest point and longer from north 
to south. In area it is almost as large as Europe without 
Russia. 

(2) There is no common language and no common 
religion. The main religion is Hinduism, then follow,s 
Mohamm cdanism 

(3) During Tudor times praetically the whole of India 
had been conquered hy the Mohammedans, and Alcbar, a 
great Mogul who lived at the same time as Queen Ehzalieth, 
had made his dynasty very powerful and had control of 
almost the whole land 

(4) But in 1707 the great loader Aiirangzib died and the 
Mogul Empire began to break up Attacks came from with¬ 
out, and endless quarrels arose within. 

In 1738 the Idug of Persia captured Delhi and took 
millions of pounds of treasure The Afghans took the 
Punjab; the riders of many .states declarod their inde¬ 
pendence; and the highland Mahrattas of the Deccan 
fought the Mohammedan .states. Oduis there wore numerous 
petty warring states where formerly tlierc had bot'ii one, 
powerful empire (doinjiaro these attacks on the Mogul 
Empire with those’of the Barlianaiis on the Roman Eni|)iro 
about A D. 400.) 

In 1741 a clover French soldier and statesman named 
Dupleix had been appointed Governor of Pondichorry. He 
saw that the rivalry among tlie Indian sLates oJicred a good 
chance to Eiiropean.s (and to the French in particular) to sot 
one state agamst another for thoir own advantage. During 
the War of the Austrian 8iicccssion the French actually 
took Madras from the Bnti.sh, but they had to return it 
after the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Duiileix’s chance .soon came again. There wore quarrols 
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amongst the natives as to who should succeed to the 
kingdoms of Hyderabad and the Carnatic, two states not 
far from Madras. The French supported one candidate in 
each state, the British another. Some fighting took place 



Sc-ENTS moM; the Film “Glivb oe Iedta” 

This scene fioin the film “Clive of India” gives some idea of tho setting of 

Clive’s life m India 
By comteay of the United AHisU 

and the French candidates were both successful; the only 
town not falling was Trichinopoly. It looked as if the British 
would now be left behmd in the race for trade 

Then a young man came forward who changed the whole 
situation. He was Robbbt Clive, tho son of an English 
squire, and he was born in Shropshire in 1725 As a boy he 
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had been adventurous, climbing steep towers, fighting 
schoolboys, and leading bands of his schoolfellows into 
mischief. Perhaps this is why his parents packed him off to 
India when he was 19 to work as a clerk in the East India 
Company. The lad did not take to the work, and was 
miserable. Now the Company’s property was protected by 
native soldiers, the clerics often helping to train them. Clive 
volunteered to fight against Eupleix when Madras was 
attacked, and in the short campaign proved himself to ho a 
brave and clever soldier. 

When Trichinopoly was besieged, Chvo offered to raise 
natives to attack Argot. It is an old trick of war to launch 
an attack at another point so that the enemy will have to 
withdraw troops from the area already surrounded. Clive 
set off, attacked and took Arcot, much to everyone’s sur¬ 
prise. Dupleix’s allies hurriedly left Trichinopoly to relieve 
the more important town of Arcot. Then Clive found him¬ 
self bound to defend his prize, and the tale of the defence 
of Arcot IS an epic of bravery. The native soldiers had 
learned to love and trnst Olivo, and when provisions grew 
short they begged the Britisli officers to cat the rico, for they 
would be satisfied with ilio water ]n which it was boded. 
Tho town held until relief camo, and tho Mahrattas praised 
the “Valiant Warrior” and determined to bo on his side 
for the future. 

It was at this point that tho Seven Years War between 
England and Prance broke out. 


EXERCISES 

1 From a geography book find the area and iiopulation of India 
to-day. 

2 Why was Dupleix’s idea a good oiio'’ Renieniber that the 
number of “whites” in India wa.s very small 

3 Find out what you can about the ancient civilization of India. 



11. THE SEVEN YEARS WAR 
(1756-1763) 

With the struggles hetween Trench and English settlers and 
traders in America and India occurring so frequently, it was 
not surprising that war between France and England should 
soon become inevitable 

The Seven Years War was brought on not only by the 
colonial rivalry of France and England but because Maria 
Theresa was dissatisfied with the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by which Silesia had been given to Priissia. Why not change 
sides and see whether an advantage could bo gained’ So 
the war opened with the sides as follows— 

France and Austria allied, Great Britain 

later joined by Russia ’ and Prussia 

(France and Austria as allies—a new combination in 
Europe, When later in history was Groat Britain allied with 
Prussia?) 

For the first two years of the war Groat Britain fared 
badly The British Minister who directed the war at tho 
beginning was the Duke of Newcastle, a weak and incapable 
leader. The Generals and Admirals seemed to be infected 
by the Duke’s timidity, for neither on land nor sea could 
they do well. Byng with a badly equipped fleet refused to 
go to the relief of Mmorca, which fell to the French. On Ins 
return home the angry people demanded ho be tried by 
court-martial, found guilty, he was sentenced to death and 
shot, “to encourage the others.” Byng, who had had 
several successes in the past, was probably not to blame, 
but he was punished for the general mismanagement of the 
Government and its officers. Then, on land, Fort William 
Henry and Oswego in America were lost. Luckily the 
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Prussians gamed two vuitorios, one against tJio Fronch and 
the other against the Austrians. At ono time it socinod that 
Great Britain herself might he invaded, and foreign sohlier.s 
from Germany and the Low Gouiitries werci paid to c-onu' 
over to probcHit the cioastH. 

Then the sLory edranged from defeab to vietory. Win- 
LTAM Pitt fornu'd a (iovcrnnirnl, with Nc'weastli'. 

Unlike Neweasth', Jdtt was a edever 
and courageous man who kni'w what 
he wanted and knew how to gid. it. lie 
had the jiower of making iKM)ple ladieve 
in him. Pitt said, “I holicve L can 
save this country and that no ono else 
can.” Pitt had already .showed, whilst 
he was (kiymasti'r-General, that he 
would have straight dealing and he in¬ 
dependent in Ins actions. .So the eoalitiou 
of Newcastle and Pitt set alioul, win¬ 
ning the war—a coalition in whic.h 
“Newcastle said whai. hi' likisl and Pitt 
did what he liki'd ” ; and, oreoiinsi', “actions spi'ak loudcu- 
than words.” 

Friodiohiok 'I'liio Gkkat. lleri' it may he widl to give 
some mforniation ahont Freiku’iidc the Gri'at who, at the 
time of tlie Severn Vcairs War, was king n( Prussia,. If Pil l 
laid the foundaitioiis of 1,lie British Fininre, it was l<hc(leri(ds 
the Great who raised Prussia lo greatness and made way 
for the Germany of 11)14 

He was hoin in 1712 and Ins mol her was Pnneess Sojilua 
Dorothea of Hanover, a si.ster of Gi'orge II. Hc‘ was a 
clever youth, mtere.sled in poetry and nnisie, hut he wins 
not treated kindly hy his lather, who eared for little hut 
soldiering and had leit to Fiedi'riek a ])ow('rfiiI and w'ell- 
trained army In 1740 h’Hsleriek heeaine king of Prussia 
and (as yon have read) fought for Silesia. Alter tlii.s war of 

.1 ii I',.') 
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the Austrian Succession he reorganized his country, further 
improved the army, and encouraged trade. Therefore, when 
the Seven Years War opened he was ready for his enemies, 



Position of Ships at Quebho in 1750 

By cowle'iy oj the Oanadian Gooernment 


a formidable group, for Austria, Russia, France, Sweden 
and a groat part of Germany -were agamst him. 

Pitt’s Plans. Pitt saw first of all that it was essential 
that the nation should be united,. He asked people to forget 
that they were Whigs or Tories and remember that they 
were Tritons. Then he strengthened the army and secured 
a large sum of money from the House of Commons for the 
expenses of the war. 
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Pitt showed his plans by his words, “I will win America 
on the banks of the Elbe.” In saying this he meant that 
if he supported the Prussian Imig the French would be so 
busy fighting on the Elbe that they would be unable to send 
reinforcements to Canada. So it befell that Frederick was 
given over £600,000 bo help fight the French. Further, the 
British fleet made many attacks on the coast of Prance, so 
that the people never knew from which quarter the next 
danger would arise. 

But Pitt did not neglect the array in Canada Three 
armies marched to the attack, and amongst various suc¬ 
cesses Fort Duquesne was taken and renamed Piltsburg. 
There it is on the map to-day to remind us of Pitt. 

In 1769 the Canadian adventure achieved striking suc¬ 
cess. Quebec, the great French stronghold on the rocky 
promontory, stood against an English siege by land and 
water. Month by month went by and Montcalm, the clover 
French leader, could not be drawn from his stronghold. 
Then some English ships got past the narrow passage 
opposite Quebec, and Wolfe, the English general, decided 
to attack in an unexpected quarter. In the dead ol night 
British volunteers scaled a cliff, climbing witli difficulty u]) 
a zigzag path. As the soldiers had rowed ashore with mnllLcd 
oars Wolfe had quietly recited lines fi'om Gray’s Elegy, a 
poem which had recently been written. 

“The boasts of heraldry, the iioinp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth o’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable lioiii,— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave ” 

“I would rather have written that poem,” said Wolfe, 
“than take Quebec.” 

Early in the morning the French soldiers awoke to find 
an English army fined up on th- PI yi'A\b:iil 'I I ■■ 
French army collected jtdgethey' .imJ '/ir l 
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the nltiick heffan. 'I’hr Ih-itisli licld file until (he I<’ivn(ih 
WTH' rif^hi Ujiun tlicin ; tlieii, f'ulluuiiiu thi‘ \(illcy.s up, they 
oharec'd, llic fi'L’uciuuH Hipdilandeis Icadinpf tlie attarh, Jn 
Ic'HH tlian half an liuur the battle was won, and t^iii'liee was 
captured, Imi huth Muiitealni and Wulle weii' ainunpsi the 
fallen. Wolfe had met tlu' irhinou.s death of which he had 
spoki-n till' iiieht liefori'. 

The coat Wolfe was weanujir i-an he seen to-day ui tfie 
Tower ol Loiuhai. Wolfi' had been a soldiiu' suiei' h(‘ wa.s a 
lad of Hi. He was born at We.slerUaiu in Kent in 1727, had 
fought 111 Flanders and Fni.ssia and at tlu' battles of Idilkirk 
and Hulloden in I,In* ’Foity-live rebi'llioii. Hitt, tluuight 
highly of him, and w'luat .someone onee said to (leorge II, 
“Wolfe IS mad,” (ieorge had replied, " I f he is mad, 1 wish 
ho would bite some ol luy geneials ” 

lli'i'o IS an aceount of the last moments ol’ ^^'olfe^s life 
taki'ii (rom the. !! iKtorU'id Joiinidl of ('apt. -lolni Knox, 
published in I7(ii). 

Alter oar late vtn ihv General ol reiimi iieil nieaioiy was i ai i K'd 
oil uouiuUal to (lie real oi (he Iron! line he (leaned those idlout 
him to lay him down; heiiig asked il he would have a sui’aeou, 
ho leplied, “ It is iiei'dle.ss , it is all o\er w ilh me'' Oiieollkein 
cii'ied out, ‘"riiey run, see how (lii’y run'" ' Who iiiiis^" de¬ 
manded our hem wath great earuestiiess, like a pei’soii aroused 
Irom sleo]) 'I'he, Olhi er aiisw'ered, "The lOueiny, Sir Kgad, Ihoy 
give way everywhere'" 'I'lieieuiiou (he (teiieral lejimied, "(jo 
Olio ol you, my hub, to Colonel Burlou (i‘ll him to imiieh 
Webb’s rcgimeid. with all sjieed down 1o Charles' I'lver, to eiit 
oil'the retreat of tlio fugitive.s lioni the hridge! ’ 'I'lieu turamg 
on lus side, he added, “Now Cod he jiraised, 1 will die m peace,” 
and thus e.vpired . , . 

In England, Wolfe’s victory was unexiiectcd. On the 
day before the battle, Wolfe had sent a kdter to Hitt in 
which he said that Quebec, si'cnu'd (hllicult to ca|)tur(' and 
Lhal;, though the British admiral would hel]), “ I could not 




IVloNirMUN'l' 'I'd Wdl.I'K AND MdNTdAdM IN 'I’llM (id\ lOllNdli's 
(4AHI)i:ns, (^ni.itui' 
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propose to him an undertalang of so dangerous a nature, 
and promising so httle success.” So that when news of 
victory came the people went half mad with re 30 icmg. One 
writer says that people despaired, triumphed, and wept at 
the same time, for Wolfe had fallen in the hour of victory. 
(This rejoicing can he compared with that which occurred 
when Mafeking was relieved m the Boer War, and with the 
excitement on Armistice Day, 11th November, 1918 ) 

Success seemed to lead to success, for many victories 
followed. At the Battle of Minderu (1st August, 1759), nine 
battalions of British and Hungarian troops marched in 
two lines across the plain under the crossfire of the French 
and gamed a great victory At the Battle of Quiberon 
Bay (20th November, 1759), Hawke, the British Admiral, 
fought the French fleet during a November gale in a treach¬ 
erous bay, difficult to navigate. He gamed a great victory 
and prevented the mvasion of England which the French 
had contemplated Montreal was captured in 1760, and 
Belle Isle, off the west coast of France, in 1761. Havana, 
Marbmique and St. Lucia were later conquests from the 
French. 

The War in India. It was to be expected that open 
warfare should break out between the Enghsh and French 
m India. In 1766 the French excited the new ruler or Nabob 
of Bengal, Surajud Dowlah, to quarrel with and attack the 
English factory at Calcutta. The traders were beaten and 
fled—all but one hundred and forty-six unfortunates. These 
were imprisoned in a prison cell less than twenty feet 
square. The night was hot, there was no water, and only 
two small windows. The sufferings of the prisoners were 
unspeakable. In the mormng, when the gates were at last 
unfastened, only twenty-three were ahve. No wonder that 
this prison cell has been known smce as The Black Hole of 
Galculta. 

But Clive was back m India, and he immediately took 
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steps to punish the Nabob. The fleet came north through 
stormy seas and Chve with only a small army marched on 
Surajud Bowlah. Brave and daring as ever, with only 3000 
men he attacked 60,000 of the enemy. The natives were 
badly led, there was treachery amongst them and their 
powder was wet. The battle was soon over. Clive wrote, 
“A general rout ensued and we pursued the enemy six 
miles, passing upwards of forty pieces of cannon. . 
Surajud Dowlah escaped on a camel.” From this date the 
East India Company were supreme in Calcutta. Later 
victories were gained against the Erench m Southern India. 
So it was decided that the British were to be the guardians 
of trade m the great Indian land. 

The Treaty oe Paris, 1763. In 1760 George II died 
and his son, a young man of twenty-two, came to the throne. 
We will discuss this new kmg in the next chapter However, 
we must notice here that he did not like the Whigs nor 
admire Pitt. Pitt wished to declare war on Spain, for he 
heard she was going to help France. The other statesmen 
would not agree; therefore Pitt resigned. War actually did 
break out with Spain. In 1763, however, the king and Lord 
Bute, the new Prime Mmister, made a treaty of peace 
between England, Prance, Spain and Portugal. The claims 
of Frederick of Prussia were ignored by this treaty. 


Orecd Britain leoeived — 

Canada 

Land east of Mississippi 
Cape Breton and oilier islands in, 
the Gulf and River St Lawrence 
Florida (exchanged foi Havana) 
West Indian Islands Dominica, 
Grenada, Tobago 
Mediterranean Minorca 
Africa land round Senegal. 


Gieal Britain gave up —■ 

Belle Isle to Fiance. 

Martinique to France 
St Lucia to France 
Pondicheiry to France 
French given rights to fish in New¬ 
foundland. 
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12. GEORGE III 

When George IT died suddenly on the 25ih Ootolier, 1760, 
he was sneeoeded hy his grandson who heeainc king as 
George 111. 

George [IF was horn on Tth ,)une, 1738, so that he was 
only 22 years of age when he was erowned. Tins young man 
was thirteen when his fatliei’ died, and he had hi'on edueated 
l)y Ins mother and a Se.ottish lord, the Karl of Biiti'. These 
two dceided that the hoy should grow up to look upon him¬ 
self as a real king, like a T’udor or a Stuart. Th(' lad, too, 
was proud ol the fact that he wa.s a real Mnghshmaii, horn, 
bred, and edueated m th(' (toimtry he was one day to rule. 
His grandfather and great-grandfather were very tniieh 
interested in Hanover and paid animal visits to tlu'ir Ger¬ 
man state, Imt George III, Irom the heginiung of his reign, 
“gloried 111 the name of Briton ” TTie young king meant 
to have a linger iu the government ol the country, and not 
leave it to the ministers as George I and George II had done 
This would liave heen all to l.he good had George III been 
wise, sympathetic and hroad-ininded, hut unfortunately he 
was not. We shoidd remember thi.s inlliienec of the king 
as we study the history of England in tlie next sixty yeans — 
for George came to tile throne in 1760 and died in 1820. It 
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was fco be a long reign and one full of trouble not only at 
bomo but abroad, for the American colonies broke away 
from the Mother Country and the great “little Corporal” 
Napoleon made his name feared over nearly the whole of 
Europe before he was finally locked up in an island prison. 

Asa private man, George III was shrewd, generous, and 
of high characber. He loved books and music; he took such 
an interesb in farming that he was nicknamed “Farmer 
George”; and he lived a goodhfe His wife was a German, 
princess and he had fifteen children, nine of ivhom wore 
boys. The end of his life was sad, for the unfortunate king 
had fits of insanity. 

At the very start of his reign, George HI showed his 
idea of the part a king should play by putting his late tutor, 
Bute, in power, and not endeavourmg to keep Pibt as a 
minister when he resigned. It is true that Bute did not hold 
office long, but he still influenced the king. Further, a new 
group of men gob together in the House of Commons who 
were neither Whigs nor Tories, hut called themselves The 
King's Fnerids. These men voted as the lang ordered them. 
This was a backward step from the ideal of “government 
of the people hy the people,” hut it enabled the king to 
be indifferent to the Whigs. 

Then there was trouble over a man named John 
W iLKBS. He was the editor of a paper called the North 
Briton, and in No. 45 of his journal he wrote that the king 
had spoken untruly in his speech at the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment, when he said that Frederick of Prussia agreed with, 
the Peace of Pans. King George was angry at this and said 
Wilkes had insulted him personally, though, of course, 
everyone knew then, as is the case to-day, that the Idng’s 
speech at the openmg of Parliament is written by his 
ministers. Wilkes was arrested under a general warrant, 
his crime not being stated. This was illegal, for Wilkes was a 
Member of Parliament and as such could only be arrested 
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for treason, felony or a breach of the peace, and he was 
guilty of none of these. Then Wilkes demanded that he 
should be released under the Habeas Corpus Act, as his 
offence had not been stated. The Chief Justice ordered 
Willies' release; he then got £1000 damages for illegal im¬ 
prisonment These were not the days of the Norman kings, 
nor of the Tudors. Yet Parliament sided with the king, 
and passed an act expelling Wilkes from the House. Riots 
in sympathy with Wilkes occurred in many places. The 
people were venting their anger against King and Parlia¬ 
ment for they felt an attack was being made upon the 
liberty of Britons In 1774, after a long struggle, Wilkes 
was elected again to Parliament and allowed to retain his 
seat. 

EXERCISES 

1 Why was the forniaiion of a party called The King’s Friends 
a backward step'^ 

2 Turn back and find what the Hahms Corpus Act says 

3 Why IS it important that Members ol Parliament cannot be 
aumraoned or imprisoned for what they say in Parliament ? 



13. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The money received by a government to provide soldiers, 
sailors, schools and all the other departments of a country 
IS called the Revenue This revenue is obtamed mainly m 
three ways— 

(1) From taxes on goods entering or leaving a country— 
these are called Customs Duties. 

(2) From taxes on goods produced within the country— 
these are called Excise Duties. 

(3) From Taxes on Income, Death Duties, etc , and 
Stamp Duties — ^these are called the Inland Revenue. 

When the French were finally defeated and by the 
Treaty of Pans (1763) all Canada passed into British hands, 
the American colonists could feel more secure. The danger 
of French attack had passed. But the war had cost a great 
deal of money, and the British Government decided that 
the people of America ought to pay something towards the 
cost, for they had surely benefited. 

To collect this money from the Colonists a new Inland 
Revenue bill was passed which was known as the Stamp 
Act By such an act, money is collected for the revenue by 
gettmg people to affix stamps to certain papers For 
example, to-day, if you pay a bill for £2 or more, the receipt 
which IS given you must bear a 2d. stamp. Thus, as you 
buy stamps from the Government and the Government does 
no service for the 2d , it amounts to paymg a tax of 2d. to 
the Government, 

The Stamp Act of 1764 stated. “ It is just and necessary 
that a revenue be raised in your Majesty’s dominions in 
America for defraying the expenses of defending, protecting 
and securing the same.” Stamps of varying value had to 
be affixed to contracts, leases of land and houses, bills and 
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other documents These papers were illegal and useless 
without the stamps. 

This new act aroused strong protests from the colonists. 
There were many reasons for their anger. For many year's 
they had been irritated because the trade of America was 
hindered by the British Government This was true, for 
the home government would not let the colonists manufac¬ 
ture goods in case injury should be caused to manufacturers 
at home. Then they had ordered that all raw material to be 
exported, like tobacco and cotton, should be sent first to 
Britain so that British ships and British merchants might 
benefit most. Whilst the French danger threatened, the 
colonists said little about these grievances, but now they 
felt safe in complaining. 

Then the colonists, many of whose forefathers had left 
Britain because of ill-treatment or persecution, thought the 
new Stamp Act was wrong because it went against Magna 
Carta. They said that one of the great things about old 
Enghsh law was that there should be “ No taxation without 
representation.” This means that people may not be taxed 
unless their representatives sit in Parliament where the 
taxes are settled The colonists said, “We have no repre¬ 
sentative in the British Parliament, therefore Parhament 
cannot tax us.” They agreed to pay indirect taxes on goods 
sent to their country, but they would not pay direct taxes 
such as wore proposed under the Stamp Act 

In the British Parliament, great orators like William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Burke and Charles Fox spoke against 
the wrong being done to the colonists, and the Stamp Act 
was repealed. But George III and some of his ministers 
and friends looked upon the colonists as rebellious children, 
and determined to make them pay. Still more new taxes 
were put on goods entering the American ports. 

Massachusetts was ordered to disband its Parliament and 
British troops were sent to Boston. But the colonists would 
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not give way. Finally tlie government cancelled all taxes 
except that on tea The East India Company had the sole 
right to sell tea to Britam and its colomes. The Company 
wanted money to pay for its wars in India and its taxes 
to the government. Ships laden with tea were sent to 



View of the Attack on Bunker’s Hill,, with the 
Burning of Charlestown, 17th June, 1776 


From an old print 

America and the colonists were to pay 3d per lb tax on the 
tea. When the vessels arrived, the colonists were deter¬ 
mined to drink no tea on which taxes were paid: they 
boarded the ships and threw their cargo into the sea. This 
was the “Boston Tea Party ’■ the first sign of open resist¬ 
ance to the British Government. 

The Government determined to teach the colonists a 
lesson. George III said, “If we take the resolute part they 
will be very meek.” The Earl of Chatham saw the danger 
and appealed to the Government to treat the colonies fairly 
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No one listened. The coloiu.sls for thi'ir part got ready; 
they collected an army and niuler tlie charge of 

Ghorgb WASiiiNcri’ON who had atl.ackod Fend Duquesne 
in 1754. 

War began between the Britiah troo'i)H and the Colonial 
forces, and in 1775 lighting took ])lace at Lexington and at 
Bunker’s Hill. The British troop.s, though winning the first 
engagements, sulfored Inuivy losses, 'riien the colonists 
tried to get the French in (ianada to rebel against the 
British, hut they refused. I^hus the first I’ound of the war 
was to the Home Government. 

In spite of this, on 4th <Tuly, 1771), the Congress, or 
general Parliament of the colonies, met and made the 
Declaration ok Ameeioan Indeimondenoe in the following 
terms— 

“We, the representatives of the United States of 
America in general Cougi’e.s.s assenihletl, do in the name and 
authority of the good iieoplo ot the,so c()loiiic.s, solemnly 
publish and declare that these unii'Od oolonio.s are, and of 
right ought to ho, Free and riuUqxMidcnt States. . . . And 
for the support of this declaration with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, wo mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honour. 
(Independence Day is cclehratod in the United States of 
America on the 4th July every year.) 

The war wont on; the British trooxis were reinforced 
by hired Hessians from Germany, hut to no purpose. The 
colonists had the will to win and the British lacked leader¬ 
ship and spirit. In 1777 tlio British general Burgoyne had 
to surrender at Saratoga Springs. The news of the disaster 
reached the French. They had never believed that the 
colonists had a chance, hut after this victory they allied 
themselves with the colonists. Spain and Holland did the 
same. 

Prom this time on, the eainpaigu iiromised success to 
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ih<‘ ('nUnii'*}}*. Afi<«r ninny mtnx* tusKlcH tlvp final British 
dnft’nt nt Ynrktimn in 17H1. CormviilliH, the British 



Tub If'RENcii Admiral, Count uk 
Grasse, Delxvemno His Sword to 
Admiral Bodney on Board the 
Vtlle de Pans 


After bamg dofoatocl on 12111 April, 1782, in tile 
West Indies. 

(l?rom a oontoinporary print) 


guncral, hoped io get 
tudj) hy Hoa, hut the 
Krciu'li iloet camo aud 
drove, off the British 
Khi]iK. ConuvalliH was 
IteHiegeti and starved 
into Hnrrc'iider. The 
war with America 
eiiflod, hut that with 
Sj)!iin, Holland, and 
Franco WHiiit on. 
Rodney lie at the 
I'’r(*m’h ffc'et at the 
Battle of iSt Vincent 
(1780), and (hhraltar 
Huem'HBfully retisted a 
three yt'ars’ siege. In 
17811, iiy the Treaty of 
VerHailleH, the war was 
ended. What were the 
tcrniH? The iiulc]ien- 
dtaice of the colonies 
was r e o o g n i z o d. 
Minorca wa.s given to 
Spain and Tobago to 
the Ihronch. 

George Washington 
in 1789 became the 


first President of the 
American Republic. A fine soldier and a clover states¬ 
man, first in peace, first in war and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,” Washington did more than any other man 
to launch the new state successfully. 





14. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

WiriLK (live waa adding to the British Empire in India and 
Wolf(‘ vas scaling the Heights of Abraham, while the 
eolfttiista in America gained their independence and wars 
were waged m the four quarters of the globe, the people of 
Britain, Iiy their industry and inventions, were making 
their eountry “the workshop of the world.’' 

We have road (m Chapter 7) how new methods wore 
iiittodueed into faimingj now we must see how inventions 
I'hanueil the business of manufacturing. This change is 
usually called the Industbial Revolution, which means 
that there was an entire change m the way in which goods 
were manufactured. We have all seen pictures of a busy 
mauufaetnriug town to-day. There are factories with high 
ehnimeys from which smoke pours into the air; huge 
lurnaee.s may be seen, in winch bars of iron and stool arc 
pritdueed. When the evening hooter sounds for the fac¬ 
tories to stop work, hundreds of employees flock into the 
'treets, and liurry for buses, trams or trains to take them to 
their hoiue.s The houses hi which these people live form 
"tieet utter street m the town. Dozens of shops arc built 
tliat the workers can buy food and clothing: theatres 
■iii'l emein.is ])i ovule amusement for them. 

uolumdrtal years ago such towns with their factories 

inetmf Most of the goods 

people living in thoir own 

„t u,.m,f„oture tvo now call tho DomZho 
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System, the name heing derived from the Latin domus, a 
home. The great majority of families at that time made 
their own clothes, usually from wool. The staple industry 
of England liad long heen the production and export of 
wool, and English and Bcotch sheep had heen famed for 





Kl‘lNNlN(i WlIUKI- 

Yiu'ii liiiM liDi'ii Hjmii III Ui(i lidiiKi (111 mu'li iiiiirliiiicH 
lilmmgh loii(? (•(intiirjiiH 

li’riiiii iin (i.'iliiliit lu tlio ScidUCd MiiHdiim, SiniUi KouauigLuii. 

their lleeee for cejituries. Now il’ you look at a ])U'e(‘ of 
woollen material you will see that it is made uxi of woolhm 
strands interwoven at right angles. To make the cloth from 
the wool of the shoe]) there arc two essential procicsses - 

(1) Spinning the yarn, i c. twisting the thin wool from 
the sheep together to form the strands used in weaving; 

(2) Weaving the yarn into cloth. 

A great di'a! of yarn is rciiuirod to make a piece oI dolh. 
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and all the members of a family from the youngest children 
to the grandmother could usefully learn how to spin. A 
single woman is still called a spinster, and this reminds us 
that the spinning was mamly done by women. Weaving was 



Model of Haud Loom 

Fiom a modol in the Scionco Musouin, Soutli IConsiiigton 
Can you seo the shutllo ? 

done on a band loom. The method of weaving simple cloth 
IS easy and has been practised for thousands of years. One 
set of threads extends from end to end m parallel lines and 
IS known as the warp, the other set crosses and interlaces 
with the warp and goes from side to side. This is loiown as 
the wefL or iuoof. In the first row the weft passes under the 
1st, 3rd, 5th, etc., strings of the warp, the seconds under the 
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2nd, 4th, 6th, etc. The odd numbex strings arc fastened to a 
piece of wood, and the even numbers to another piece. 
These pieces are raised in turn and the yarn is threaded 
through by means of a shuttle. You should make a simple 
loom and see how the model works. In many homes the 
husband wove the yarn made by his womenfolk into cloth 
on a simple loom. Sometimes, however, the yarn was sold 
to men who travelled the country-side buying it to sell 
again to weavers. To-day in the western isles ol Scotland 
famous brands of cloth are still made from wool, spun, 
woven, dyed and prepared for market all in the homes of 
simple peasant folk. 

Here we might note that the work was done by hand, for 
men had not yet learned to make many machines or to 
harness the power of steam to their service, lion was 
smelted with charcoal and not with coal. Coal was used for 
fires in some houses from the time of Queen Elizabeth, but 
deep coal-mines from which vast q^uaiitities of coal could bo 
raised were only made possible when Nowcomen iiivoiitccl 
111 1705 a steam pump to rid the pits of water. This inven¬ 
tion was the forerunner of the modern steam oiigino. 

The Industrial System grow up with the invention of 
machinery which could do rapidly work previously done 
slowly by hand. Machmery cost money and needed largo 
space and power plant for drivuig it, Thus work was trans¬ 
ferred from homes to factories. This did not hapjicn all at 
once. 

The chief material used in cloth-maldng had been wool, 
but flax and hemp had also been employed Now the new 
Cotton was to take a prominent part in industry. Raw 
cotton was brought to England from America, and the first 
cotton was manufactured in Lancashire about 1800, though 
it was used m India in the fifth century B.C., and cotton 
goods had been imported from the East liy the great 
trading companies. The earliest of the inventions that 
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transformed spinning and wc'avinp; wc-re for nsc in tlu' new 
cotton industry. 

The first important invention was l.hat of tlu' fiLYiNo 
Rhitttle })y dohn Kay of Bury in 17:V,L Tlu^ weft had i)eon 



iSpinninc I7i“0 57 

Fxoiii tlio Ji in Uin tSc'iojHM» IMnsuiiin, .SiiuMi cm 


made hy passing a shuttle from side to side' of the warp by 
hand, so that the width of cloth woviai was limited to i.he 
distance hetwoen a person’s arms, and clotli was usually 
woven 27 in. wide. Kay’s shuttlt' could he worked by one 
hand and enalilod a weaver to work (piickly and main' 
material of greater width. Tlu', immediate rc'sult was that 
weavers wanted muoh more yai n : lint lion.seholds could not 
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supply it. Tho Society of Arts offered a prize for a inachine 
that would spin six threads ol wool, flax, hemp or cotton at 
one time, and would rcq^uiro hut one person to work and 
attend it, .lames Hargreaves made several attempts to con¬ 
struct such a machine, but, as the story goes, it was only a 
lucky accident which solved tlie problem for him ETis 
wife’s spmnmg wheel was knocked over and broken Imt, to 
Hargreaves’ astonishment, the spindle still riwolvcd like a 
top. Tins gave libn the idea of fixing the spindle perpen¬ 
dicularly, and before long he invented a hand machine which 
could spin a number of tin cads. This machine wa,s called 
the tSi’iNNiNG Jenny, and so easy was it to work that yarn 
could 1)0 made much more rapidly than before. When tho 
hand spinners discovered this they feared that their liveli¬ 
hood would be lost, and they started a not. A mob broke up 
tho inventor’s homo, and he had to run for Ins life. FTar- 
groaves’ ]ciiny was especially suitable for sjnimiug yarn for 
the welt. The war]) had to be stronger, and often linen yarn 
had been used for this. It was the invention by Arkwright 
in 1768 of a machine on the ])]an of a previous hroneh in¬ 
vention which enabled the raw cotton to be drawn out by 
rollers and a stronger cotton yarn suitable for tho warp to bo 
,s])un. Arkwright in 1771 used water power to drive this 
machinery and built a factoiy in tho Derbyshire lulls. The 
machine was then called the Water Frame. In 1786 Ark¬ 
wright was knighted for his work 

Ramnol Cronpiton was another inoneer. In 1779 ho 
comhmed the good features of Hargreaves’ and Arkwright’s 
machines and called his new machine tho Mule All these 
inventions had improved the output of yarn, but had not 
assisted tho weaving side of the industry. At one time 
English mills were actually exporting yaiai for foreign 
weavers 

111 1784, however, a clci-gyman, tho Itev, E. Eartwright, 
discovered how to make a loom to bo driven by other than 
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human power. At first a l)ullock attached to a bar wallccd 
round and round turning a wheel winch m turn moved the 
loom. A few years later water flower was used, which in 
turn gave place to looms driven by steam power. To-day 
the looms are often worked by electric power. Another 



OiioMrTON’.s JMtirjo, 1774-7!) 

Ifioiii Iho lopUca in llio Sciouco Mumiuui, Siiul.h KctwiuKluii 

invention of Cartwright’s was that of a wool comber whicb 
combed out the fleece wool ready for spinning, in Glouces¬ 
tershire, Yorkshire and elsewhere remains of houses and 
mills can be seen, relics of the time when the source of 
power used in the cloth industry was the water of a running 
stream. 

The factory system developed rapidly when steam could 
be used as a source of power. An engineer of ancient Clrcece 
once had an idea for a simple steam engine, but it was 
Thomas Savary, a mmer, who patented the first real engine 
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in 1698, find Newttonien’s engine was an improvement upon 
it. The credit for the first effective steam engine must, 
however, go to dames VVatt. In i 704 a model of Newcomen’s 
engine was sent to him for re|)air. Ido found it wasteful of 
power, and after ten yi'ars of study he devised a new steam 



.Jamkh Watt 

III/ iimnimiiin iiflhr Ditielur of Ihr Snmre Mmmm, Siiitlli KeMiii'itim 


ciigino whoso prinei])le was practically the same as of those 
in use to-day. 

With the invention of the steam pinu]) came a large 
increase in the sujpily of coal. This was followed by great 
advances m the iron industry, d’lvc fact that coal and iron 
wore often found together made Britain at this time the 
greatest iron-producing country in the world. 

The nianiifactiu'c of china and porcelain from clay is 
another of the oldest industries. When the clay is moulded 
it is fired in a kiln. In the middle of the eighteenth contury 
the maiuil'acture of pottery also made rapid progress, 
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largely through the ])U’iuiu(l(>, of coal. Jowiah Wedgwood 
(1730-95) wa.s largely rcK]i(tiiMil)l(‘ lV)r tlu' growth (O’ the 
mduatry in the region ol’tlio Widlunds now known aw “the 
ThhtencH.” An intcrc.sthig ])iccc of local lusiory can l)o 
traced in ccrlain ])Iac('-najncs in Sl)ro|),shir('. At Coal- 
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'I'uVN.Sl’OKT rN 'lllh l.A'in Kk.’HTKKNTII ('KNTI']C-S 
Mil' tlu)vjumv »iv SfU'Uio Suulli 


hi'ookdalo on the Severn were d('})OHii» ofiron on\ linicutone, 
and coal. J-lerc', in 1700 an ironworks wa.s lomuh'd. Not fai' 
away is Ironhridge a name, w'hic.h indicatt's lhat one of 
the first iron l)ridgcs in tlu' ('.omitry was l)uilt hei’c. (hal- 
port, quite close to it, too, was long famed for its potU-ry. 

Later we shall see how tin* inpirovenn'iit of roads hy 
pioneers like Macadam, the Innlding of canals hy Hriinley, 
and the ostahlishmcnt of railways still further encouraged 
the growth of the facstory system. 

Further we shall see how the ehangc'd sysi.cm allecdc'd 
the lives of peoxfie No longer did tlie midtitnd(‘. live in 
cottages on their own jneoe of land, hwt wore limded 
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together iii townw. Many iniscrieH and nijiistkic.s were 
cauaod. All of these have not yet l)cen righted, though 
men and wonuai of goodwill have l)een working to do this 
for over a hundr('d yc'ars 

EXERCISES 

1 Wluit iH lh(' (lilleronce hctwec'n Pu'voluiion tuul IlcLbrm'' 
Wliidli t.ikf'H place most rapidly^ Wliy ih ivlbnii ol'U'u ucccHHary 
after revolution'^ (lliaptcis l!l 'I'i may help v'U to anHWcr thin 

2 Make a model loom and note itn pvmc,\])lcn. All loomw arc 
based on thoso. 

3 Which mvoutioii of the ludunlrial Rtwolulioii do you think 
most important and why'' 

4 What do yon think were the inain dilhu'cnces between the 
Domastic and Ihictoiy iSynteiim in industry''' 

f) Why did the lact that Britain was a pioneer nation in niodern 
industry make her vi'althy and iiowcrful''' 

6 Describe the prmeijilo ol weaving 

7 Why docs the rate of wi'aviug dejicnd u])on the rate of 
sjmming''' 

8 WJiat was one, of the eliief dillieulties iii caily coal-mining'' 
How was it overeoiiK' 

9 What industries could develop when coal was pleniiiFul and 
cheap 

10 Write, a story about a family m the wool trade who lirst 
made cloth at homo, then in a mill by a stream in (iloimesteishirc, 
and linally ui a factory in a growing town. 

11 How does a satisfactory transport system help tiadel 



15. PRICES AND WAGES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

We have described the growth of industries during the 
eighteenth century. What did the people earn who worked 
at the various trades, what did food cost, and how were 
farm workers paid? Here are a few quotations from writ¬ 
ings of those times to give you some answers to such 
questions. 

(1) From Arthur Young’s A Six Month's Tour through 
the North of England. (London, 1771.) 

Leeds cloth, market is well known, and has often been 
described. They make chiefly broad cloths from Is 8d to 12s 
a yard, but mostly of Is 6d and 5s Good hands at this branch 
would earn about 10s 6d a week the year round, if they were 
fully employed A boy of thirteen or fourteen, about 4s a week, 
some women earn by weaving, as much as the men The spin- 
mng trade is constant, women earn about 2s 6d or 3s a week 
Gills of thirteen or fourteen earn Is 8d a week. A boy of eight 
or nine at ditto 2^d a day, of six years old Id a day 

Now for the cost of food, etc 

10 ounces of Oatbread Id Butter 8d lb 
Beef 4d lb. Veal 2|d lb Bacon 7d lb 
Milk Id a pmt m winter, Jd a pint in summer 

(2) From the same book. 

The people employed in the coal mmes earn from Is to 4s 
a day About five miles from Newcastle to the iron-works 
Here they earn from Is to 2s a day, and some of the foremen 
as much as £200 a year 

(3) From General View of the Aqnculhire of the County of 
Sussex. (1893.) 
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Workers on the land Yearly earnings, £28 8s 10|d 
Year’s rent of Cottage, £2 16s Id 


Flour a gallon ll|d 

Cheese ID 

Bacon lb. 7(1 

Potatoes hushel Is. 6d 


(4) From Sir F. Eden’s yiieteo/i/ie Poo?. (1797.) 

Common tailors in Morpeth now receive is a day and their 
victuals, spinners of wool 4d a day and their victuals Masons 
now receive 2s 6d and 2s 9d a day, a mason’s labourer Is 6d 
a day, In Oxfordsliire the farm labourers earn 8s a week, and 
I2s a week in harvest, together with three pmts of beer 

EXERCISES 

1 Write down the prices given above and then write at the 
side of each the corresponding prices to-day 

2 Write side by side the varying wages m different industries 
in the eighteenth century and to-day 



16. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

Wb liav(' Hcou how f’nMiiuajtly Britiun ancL Friuuic were at 
war wiih one anotlu'r, hut iktIuiiih w(i Jiave not thought 
about the jjooph' who Uv(“(i in li'rauee. W('re they ha])[)y or 
nuMcrahle, IVeti or ('iislavc'di:’ To tiiuh'J'Htand tlu' world in 
whic.b we wc need to know Homotliing 
of the history of iieoples in other lands, their 
mode of lif(', ainl the problems they had to 
face. 

France towards tlu', close, ol the cigh- 
tcc'nth century was in a very bad state. 
Voii will remember the long reign of Louis 
XIV; he had been jiraeUeally a dictator, 
and the. ]K'o])le had no share in the govern- 
nuMit of th(> country, lb' was an absolute 
monareh. Now the people in Franco 
belonged to di'llniti' classes. In the country 
wo sliould llnd -- 

(1) 'riie Ndblem' tlu' aristocrats, Lords 
and Dukes If a !)oy or girl wt're, born into 
an ari.stoc.ratic family he was always an 
aristocrat, 

(2) d’lu' clergy tlu'se never married and 
were favoured by n'ason of their holy work. 

(3) Ui(' common ])eopl(' (in the towns tlu' shojikeepors 
formed a kind of middle class). 

In the old English Manor oi' the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries many oi the villeins and si'i'fs were ])ractically 
slaves of the lord of the Manor. In 17H0 hundri'ds of thou¬ 
sands of the coinnion ])eo])le of France wi're still in tins 
position. They not only iiaid lu'avy taxes -lew, if any, 
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being paid by the aristocrats and clergy to nu-ot the cost 
of the wars and exjicnsos of the king—but they also had to 
work without wage.s on certain days of the week for tln'ir 
lord. It IS no siir])rise thcrefoio to hud that the h''reiic.h 
people were diseontontod, for they had no real liberty. 

Across the seas in Anun-ica ilie British colonists had 
rcbollcd against the taxes wliieli (leorge, 111 and his ininisters 
had called upon them to pay. hrench troops k'd liy aristo¬ 
crats had gone to tlic assistance of tlu' colonists. Thtdr in¬ 
dependence had been won. (Jradnally the idea of lihi'rty 
had spread, and the common 7 )(' 0 ])le ol' lid'ance bi-gan to 
wonder how they might gain theii mde])endence from the 
yoke of taxation and the harshness of their landlords and 
rulers. 

When a man intends to build a house he ilrst sits down 
and draws a plan of it. If a boy wislu's to be a good athh'te 
he trains for it Before the man draws ilie plan or i.he boy 
begins training, both have' thoughii ahont what they want 
to do. Tho'ughf, comes before Aciiov.. The Kronch people 
had been downtrodden for ci'iituries they had become 
used to had treatnumt. Now they were made to think about 
their hard lot and tin' injustice of it, not only by com|)arisou 
with the Amerie.an eolmusts but by the wvdings and teach¬ 
ings of Frenchmen who symjiathized with tluuu. 

Two of these men, Voltaire and lloiisseau, might hi' 
mentioned. Voi/rAiun was a ele.viu’ hrmich writer, horn in 
Paris m 1()94. M(' was fre(|iiently put in gaol or haiushed 
from France for Ins writings against the, Court or goviun- 
meiit. Plays, jioenis, stones and histories were all amongst 
his work. He had friends in Fngland and had siiiyed at the. 
Court of Fredc'rick of Prussia. He was a remarkable man 
who began to make peojdo tliink about the justice wlucli 
was duo to the eommon jii'ojihu 

Roitsseau. dean .lacipios Roussean was a I'h'enehman 
born in Gloneva m 1712 His most famous hook which 
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began to .stir ii]) (bseontent aniong.st the eonimon folk who 
road it or heard ahnnt it was the Hovial ('anlraci. The 
“text” of this hook wan the, famoii.s phrase, “Man is Iwrn 
free and overywhei'e he is in ehains.” bTenehnu'n, knowing 
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their own trouble,s, began to think tliat Ilous.st'au was riglit. 
Tims the seed of resolution liad been sown. 

Now dictators and absolute nionarchs can gcuiei'aHy have 
their own way so long as they are t^vrreMf'id, When the 
country siilibrs no groat defeats in war or is made to bear 
no heavy burdens of taxes, the peo])le acee])t their rulers 
without murmuring But as soon as the dictator begins to 
fail, then conics the day of reckoning 

Where was the mighty Kranee of Louis XIV V No longer 
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did it hold sway ovci- Canada. The Cast India (ionipany of 
Great Britain was supreme in India. The extrava.^anec 
of the Court and costly wans had used iqi the wcnilth of the 
country—France was heavily in del)t. What was to he. 
done’ Kins Louis XVJ had heeonie kins in 1774, heins 
only twenty years of age. Tliousfli he lioiu-stly wished to 
rule according to tlie interests of his |)eopl{\ lie knew little 
about the real (luties of a king A strong ruler was wliat 
Jfrance needed. Loins’ reign opeiu'd siieei'ssfully, and all 
might have hocii put right without ri'volntion, Inul the 
guidance of Turgot, a far-seeing statesman, been lelied 
upon. But things went from had to worse'. I'lu'ii it was 
suggested that the old Statcs-Cem'ral, a kind of Parliament 
or National Assembly of the three ('slati's—aristocrats, 
clergy, and eommoii peoxile, should he snmnioiu'd. It had 
not met since Kill. After gri'at argimu'nt ihe States- 
Gcneral met on 5th May, 1789, at Mersailh's. It was llus 
iricctnig which was to prove tlu' ri'al heginnmg of the 
Fronoh lli'volution. 

The suggestion ivas made that each ('state should hold a 
scfiarate meeting The body n'|»resen1,ativ(> of tlu' pt'oplc', 
known as the Third /Cutalr, would not agrei* and rt'1iaha.t('d 
by saying that tlu'v would lorm tlu' Ni'I’ionau Asskmbia 
The peojih' ol Fans sympathi/s'd wd.h the pi'oiile’s re|)i'('- 
sontative. 'riie king gav(' way and said that all thrc'e 
Estates should mc'et togi'ther. d’lu'ii llu' king and Ins eoiirl. 
sought to awe the National Assi'inbly by bringing largi' 
numbers of Certnan and Swiss paid soldiers to I’aris. Tlie 
people’s answi'r was to form the Natiomil Guard. On tlu' 
14th duly, 178f), tlu' fortress piison of the Bastille was 
stormed and destroyed by tlu' mob. Fi'ofile said that, the 
fall of the Ba.stille was a sign that the old system of govern¬ 
ment in Fraiici' was to fall too Mohs all over the country 
attacked the mansions ol the “seigneurs,'' or lords, and 
refiist'd to pay t.axi's. 

I. (j (11*) 
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In October, 1789, the women of Pans marched to 
Versailles and brought the Mng, queen and their little son 
back to Paris. (The langs of France had for long hved at 
Versailles in the vast Palace built by Louis XIV.) The 
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people of the capital were starving and they thought that 
where the king was there would be plenty of bread. 

The National Assembly had sent the key of the Bastille 
to George Washington and later, when they drew up what 
they called the Declaration of the Rights of Man, they sent a 
copy of this to America too. The long sided at one moment 
with the Assembly and the next he opposed it. He Imew that 
he and his family were in danger. In June, 1791, the lung 
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fled and tried to escape from France, as so many of the 
aristocrats had done He was caught, however, brought 
hack, and allowed to live in Pans, piactically as a prisoner. 

Many people in England were at first in sympathy with 
the revolutionaries They remembered the English revolu¬ 
tion of 1688. Pitt, the son of the great Earl of Chatham, 
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thought it no busmess of Britain. Wordsworth the poet, 
when in France at the time of the Revolution, praised it. 
Soon, however, people began to see that the revolutionaries 
were going too far. Thousands who were not in sympathy 
with the people’s cause were guillotmed, and in August:, 
1792, Louis XVI was dragged from his palace and im¬ 
prisoned; he was executed m the following January. Some 
months later his queen Mane Antoinette suffered the same 
fate. The little Dauphm lived m solitary confinement, 
wishmg he might die. A real Reign of Terroe, had begun. 

Leader after leader attempted to guide the “sovereign 
people” on its path to liberty—only to fall under suspic¬ 
ion, often with fatal results to themselves. Danton and 
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Robespierre, who had sent hundreds to the guillotine, 
suffered death ui this very way. 

In 1792 war broke out France feared that Prussia and 
Austria were trying to undo the work of the Revolution. In 
1793 France declared war also against Britain, Spam and 
Holland. A heavy task lay ahead of the new government 

with many nations at war agamst her 
and Royalist risings taking place in 
many parts of France 

Then came the military leader 
France needed at this time of crisis; 
this was Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Napoleon was born in Corsica in 1769. 
The island now belonged to Franco 
and though Napoleon’s father was 
really an Itahan and a Corsican 
“patriot,” he himself was French 
In 1785 Napoleon entered the French 
Army. His first idea was to use the 
Revolution as a chance of freeing 
Corsica, but he soon saw that he 
might get quicker promotion and more power by helping 
the revolutionaries themselves. 

At the siege of Toulon ho commanded the artillery. 
When the mob rose against its own government in Paris 
in 1795, Napoleon scattered the rioters with charges of 
grape shot. The government were pleased with this success 
and sent the young officer with troops to invade Italy. He 
was more than successful, defeating the Austrians (who then 
ruled northern Italy) and forcing them to yield up Lom¬ 
bardy to France. Soon the French people were acclaimmg 
Napoleon as a national hero. 

Now for the British' Napoleon saw that England’s 
navy was too strong for him to attempt an invasion, but 
instead he decided to close England’s trade routes to the 
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East by attacking Egypt Here he was successful again, 
heatmg the Turks quite easily. But his victory was in vain, 
for Nelson, the British Admiral, had brought his fleet to 
Egypt and at the Battle of the Nile (1st August, 1799) he 
completely destroyed the French fleet. Thus the French 
army could not got hack to France. Napoleon then attacked 
Syria, but he could not break the resis¬ 
tance of a gallant British force under Sir 
Sidney Smith. 

Napoleon left his array m Egypt and 
came back to France to find a new danger 
Russia had joined with Austria and 
Britain as allies against France. What 
did he do ? He turned out the government 
of five men, known as the Directory, set 
up a new government, and made himself 
head of it with the title of First Consul 
He was now leader not only of the Army 
but of the State, a real dictator (November, 

1799). 

In 1800 Napoleon was ready to fight 
once more He struck again at the power 
of Austria. Crossing the Alps, he defeated 
the Austrians at Marengo and made them 
sue for peace and hand over the left bank 
of the Rhme. Russia withdrew from the war, and in 1802 
peace with all his enemies was made by the Treaty of 
Amiens. This was in no sense a real peace: it merely 
gave a breathuig-space while both sides rested and gathered 
their forces for a fresh struggle Napoleon was a danger 
to the peace of Europe. Here we might mention that 
durmg the last campaign Napoleon had stirred up 
Denmark and Sweden to block British trade in the Baltic. 
This was a new way of injuring his foe. Nelson, however, 
defeated the Danish fleet at the Battle of Copenhagen. 
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Within thirteen nionths of the .signing of the Treaty ol' 
AtnionH, Biitain was at war with Na])oleon a}j;ain. This was 
to he, a war ])etween France and firitain to detei'ininc oneo 
for all whieh nation should he siqirenUi upon the ocean and 
in the great trading eontres of the world, Najioh'on realized 
that it was Britain that stood hetwiain him and world ijower. 



Ill 180-1, wo may note, he had himself erowiu'd in Pans as 
lilnipcror of the Preneh. 

It is im[) 0 ssihle to deserihe all tlu' events ol eleven years 
of war, hut these can he divided up into four groups - 

(1) Bis attempt to invade England. An army of over 
100,000 I'Tonclimen was gatlu'red at Boulogiu'. Ilundrerls 
of llat-hottomed boats were huilt to carry tniops, 'fhe 
troops waited. 'Plie British organi/inl a voluuti'er army, 
new ships were huilt for the navy, and allii's wi'ri' sought 
for on the Contmciit. But it was Nidson who sjioilt 
Napoleon’s plan. At the Battle of’rrafalgar (21st Ocitoher, 
1805) twenty-seven British ships fought thirly-thriHi of the 
onoiiiy. The British gained the victory in one of tlu' greatest 
of all sea lights, more than half the emnuy ships heing 
captured and the remaimU'r destroyed later, d’lie gnait 
admiral, in the moment of sueeess, was shot through the 
shoulder and hreast He dii'd, Init not Imfoi-o viidoiy was 
assured Napoleon could now not hope to invadi' Mngland 

(2) The allies of Britain fought Na])oleon on the (lon- 
tineiit. Napoleon triml to punish ICngland hy closing all 
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ports of Europe to her trade Ijy means of his “ Oontmontal 
System.” To do this he had first to sididue the nations on 
the Continent who o])posed him Jh’iis.sia and Russia were 
brought to defeat, and agreed to refuse to huy Bnglish goods 
Britain rctahati'd by sto]i]img shi])s of bTanee and her 
allies, and as Britain had command oi’ the sea, Na])oleon’s 


■■ !i 


Tim Dicatii oi- Nki.son 
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plan failed. British trade with Buro])e did decrease and 
there was much unemployment, but the final I’esiilt was to 
make Britain look foi* new markets in other eontiiients 
The chea[) maniifaetured goods produced under the In- 
dustrial System sold readily and Britisli trade' i‘X])a-nded 
(3) In 1808 Britain deeuled to light Napoleon on land as 
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well aK at sea. He had tlafcatcd S[)uiu and now wished to 
eomjuer Portujfal, who liad always lasai Kiifrland’s ally 
The iS])aniards had revolted a^anisi i Ik> Icin^ whom Napoleon 
had appointed, and Britain now sent money and arms to 
assist the lising and landi'd an army in Bortiif^al. Napoleon 
himself then h'd an army into thi' Peninsula. S])am was 
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soon hi’oufiht to lioei and then Napoh'on ])re])aied to 
destroy a British army under Sir dohn Moore. Moore, with- 
drcw towaids the north-west, the lU'eiuth followiiif; over 
mountainous country in the depth of winter. Near the coast 
at Corunna ni daiuiary, 1801), Moore halted and Fouffht the 
Prenoh, defeating;; them hut lo.sintr his own life in the 
struggle. The British army ('luharlci'd saiely. Napoleon 
had gone hack heiore the battle startial, For war had broken 
out anew in Austria. He deleated the Austrians at Wagram; 
and in the next year he divorced Ins wife and mari'ii'd the 
daughter oFthe Hmperor oF Austria. Mi'anwhile the British 
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had sent another army to Portugal under Wellesley, a 
general who soon hecamc famous. 

Wellesley trained his army in now methods of attack and 
defence, and estaldished lines of trenches in wdiieli his soldiei-s 
could shelter and ^irotect the ea])ital, Lisl)on. When tlio 
Erencli attacked these “Lines of'Torres Vedras” they could 
make no imyu'ossion on them, 
and they retired to Hpam. 

Wellesley, however, was not 
yet ready to follow the li’rcaush. 

In 1811 Napoleon’s for¬ 
tunes stood perhaps at tlunr 
highest, yet in the next year it 
was that the first great defeat 
came which led to Ins over¬ 
throw. The Tsar of Ilussia, 
encouraged by the success of 
the British in Spain, I’ldusc'd 
further supiiort to the attack 
on British ti'ade In tlu' 
autumn of 1812, Nafioleou, 
determined on revenge', led his 
army into lUissia. Though 
beaten in the Battle of Boro¬ 
dino, the Russians retreated in good ordc'r, ravaging tlu' 
country as they went. By iSeyitemlxu', Naiioleon was ui 
Moscow, yet hardly had he oceiiyiied the city before a grc'at 
fire broke out; allfoodhadabeaely been taken bythe rctn-at- 
ing Russians, and now all shelter was goiu', and the grc'at 
French army was caught in the gri]) ol a Russian winter 
without supplies. Napoleon ordei'cd a rcfiri'at, and on reacih - 
mg Poland he hurried on to France to raise new force's, leaving 
the Grand Army to fight its way back. Mori' than half of 
the soldiers perished through cold and huugt'r, and in their 
sulforiugs the doom of Napoleon seemed to be written. 
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The Russians had continually attacked the retreating 
troops until a mere remnant of an army was left. Then 
Prussia was encouraged to rebel, and in 1813 at the Battle 
of Leipzig the French were defeated. On to Paris marched 
the Alli es, meeting no eifective resistance, and in 1814 Paris 
was taken. 

Napoleon gave himself up to the Allies, and ho was 
sent to the Island of Elba and told to rule over that 
dominion, which he did for some weeks. The nations of 
Europe now mot at Vienna to settle the troubled affairs 
of the Continent. In the midst of their discussions came the 
alarming news that Napoleon had escaped from Elba and 
landed in France with eight hundred men; worse still, the 
French people had welcomed him with joy and his old 
soldiers were gathermg romrd him. There were several 
reasons for this—one was that the French hated Louis 
XVIII who had been put on the French throne by the 
Allies, and feared they would lose all they had gamed in 
freedom by the Revolution; but probably the real reason 
was that Napoleon was a born leader of men. 

(4) On 20th March, 1815, Napoleon reached Pans with 
a force of 100,000; thence he marched on 12th Juno to try 
to drive a wedge between the British and Prussian armies 
which were moving up against him The three days’ march 
of the French troops was a wonderful performance. Napoleon 
attacked and drove off the Prussians Two days later, ]8bh 
June, the great Battle of Waterloo was fought. From 
eleven in the morning till four in the afternoon the British 
troops withstood the shock of infantry attacks and gunfire, 
never wavering; the centre stood firm Then, at 4.30 p.m., 
the Prussian reinforcements began to arrive and Napoleon 
could see defeat loommg ahead. At 7.16 p.m. the final 
charge of the French Guard was ordered, and this was 
repulsed. Then the French army began to retreat, followed 
by the Prussians Four days later, in Pans, Napoleon 
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abdicated; and finally he put to sea and surrendered to a 
British man-of-war. The Alhes were taking no risks this 
time and Napoleon was sent as a prisoner to the lonely 
island of St. Helena far out in the Atlantic. In 1821 the 
deposed Emperor died. He was still a hero to the French 
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nation, and thirty years later his body was brought to 
Pans to be buried in a splendid tomb. 

The Napoleonic Wars were over; debt, poverty and 
sorrow were left in their trahi. The results of the war were 
to be felt for a long time to come, and perhaps they are not 
yet forgotten, for it is to this time that we may date the 
beginning of the rivalry between France and Germany. 

The Post- war Settlement. (1) Britain retained Malta 
(a key isle in the Mediterranean), Mauritius, and the Gape of 
Good Hope (now in the Union of South Africa). 

(2) The German states united to form what was Imown 
as a Confederacy (note that the president of the group was 
still Austria). 
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(3) I’lUHHiii ('nUu’g(‘(l its hoiindancs 

(4) was jomtnl wilh Mollaiul. 

(5) iSi)aui and Italy had their o^ui kin^s reiustaiod 

EXERCIvSES 

1 Ih'i'ti in a hrud’ t)u(lnK‘ at Die !ilc* oi Aitlmr Wollonlyy, Uie 
famouH lintihli p;(Micial lu the N.i]»()I(>()ni<' Wars. E\]ta)ul it. into a 
fuller Htalc'meiili 

‘l(h non til Earl uf Muiiiuif'lon laiiii 2!)lh April, 17(19— 
edueatetl Eltia At l.S eu.si}j;u lu 7.‘ird Eotit Regiiiieiii (now 2iul 



'I’ni': Duicn or Whumnotov 

Hu aiurlcg}i of till' Ihrrftor ntui Si'trriuru, Vptoruiniul \lhrrl Mimnnu 

Ratt, Black Watiili) 1791 .9 foufflit m Elauders 17t)7-K fought 
ill India- 179.S (lovernor of iSoringaiiatam and military governor 
of My.soie ISO.'} won Hattie of AsHaye -1805 made Major- 
(Icnoral, returned England, became M.P- 1808 put in charge 
of Hritinh tronjis in Portugal -1809-14 in charge of IMtish 
Army in Peninsula—note, Salamanca, 1812, when ‘‘40,000 men 
were dofealed in 40 imnules ’---1812 made Earl of Wellington— 
18111 Eield-marshal—-1814 Duke of Wellington— 1815 won Water¬ 
loo--after war entered (lalnnet—1827 Conimandtir-in-t thief— 
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1828 Pnmc Mtosler-lSSO loses ollm 1832 opposed Mom 

Bill kt iillmvcd it to pass-died 1852. 

2 We s]»k of tlic Iiidiistml Rcyolutoii and tlic Erencli 
Revolution Jn ivliat sense fcm they "levolntiona” and liow did 
iey differ* 

3 “Ilie limes make llie iiiiiu’-Nniiobi appeared ns a mill- 
tiity kici at a period ivlicii Ms semcea cniilil be of use, Mention 
oilier men vlio liiivc arisen iii liislory and iiicl iiii nppiireiil need 

i Wliat Hills had the Eit'iicli Itevoliitanii BhIhui’ 

5 Why IS seiif iwi nioiii inipoitiml to lintnin llain laiiil- 
poffcr! Hoiv law the invention of the aeroplniio alien'd this! What 
effect on the Napoleonic Wain might the use of aetopkiics and 
iiiodcintonapoit have had* 



17, AFTER THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

pEorivic ofk'ii inifijfiiic ihiii wIk-ii a i^rcat war i,s won and the 
oni'iny is d('f(‘iit('d all will he well and prosperity will return 
at onee. History ])roves, however, Had. tins is rarely so. 
Both vuitors and vaiupiished HuH'er alk'r a wai' and as a 
result of it. Wliih' it is in prop;ress, money is spent freely 
to ]irovide materials ol war. Faetoru's an* hnsy, food must 
!)(’ suj)])lie(l, all are at w'orlc. When peaee e.onic's, Covoni- 
nients need no longc'r |)rovid(' so m.uiy artieles of war and 
so do not spc'iid so iiiueli money; thc-y must tind ways of 
paying hack the money they hav(' hori’ow'ed for war ox- 
[lenses. Taxi'S must he mereased, anel tlu' ordinary ])er,son 
lias less to spend Duriuff a war, ordinaiy markets in 
foroij'ii eoimti'K'S havi' hemi closed and it is dillieult to get 
hack the trade so lost. Kreipiently anotlu'r eonntry wliich 
has not heen lighting lias sti'iiped in and captured the 
market. 

d'lie w'orkers ol Britain w'ere. to sull'er sevi'ridy as a result 
ol the Na.poleonie wars, though they did not feed the idleets 
as hadly as soiiu', for tlu* mnv faetories hronglit. tradi' and 
wealth to their owiu'i's. The Industrial System also brought 
heavy burdens ujioii the workers, d'lu' people wdio had gone 
to live in towns to w'ork in faet.ones had very (tour houses, 
as many as twenty had heen known to live in a ei'llar No 
longer could they get ve.getahles from a garden, fuel from 
the woods, milk from a goat or eow, or kei']) geese upon a 
common. All their fuel and food had to he purchased 
Wages were none too high. 

The war limslied, many wau'e throwui out of w'ork, food 
nuu'cased in ])riee. Boldiers and sailons eanu' hack from the 
wars, WTre demohili'/.i'd and added to the numher of the 
imem])loyed. There wuis no une.niployment. insurance as 

0-1 
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there is to-day. What could the workers do ? 8oui(3 said 
that machiires were the curse of the ago, and they ])r()(!codcd 
to smash up the factories and their contents, lliotcrs in the 
Midlands from 1811 to 181(5 who destroyed machinery were 
called Luddites alter Nod Ludd, an imhecilc boy who is said 
to have accidentally destroyed some machmes when ehasinj*; 
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his tormentors. Other peojile eom-iilaiiu'd that the poor liad 
no representatives in Parliament and thought this sliould 
be put right. The Oovornnumt got alarnu'd when such riots 
occurred, and romemhoring the French 1 level id,ion, put 
them down with force. In 1817, mill workers of Lancashire 
inarched on London, each carrying a blanket to sleep in--- 
hence their name “ Blaiiketcers.” They were dispersed, and 
a London mob was broken up about the same time. Tlu' 
most serious event, howevei', was mnir Manelu'ster, vvlu'ii 
some 50,000 men met in St. Piiter’s Fii'ld to demand that 
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Rocieties. 


Parliament slionld Lo reformed. Soldiers were called out, 
eleven people were killed and live hundred were wounded 
(the “Peterloo massacre”). 

Other workers had thought that a better way to get 
fair wages and conditions would he by joining together in 
Those “combinations” of workpeople were the 
beginning of the modern “Trade 
IJniona.” In 1709 and 1800 laws had 
been jiassed declaring such combina¬ 
tions to be illegal. 

After the Peterloo massacre, the 
Government decided on sterner 
measures In 1819 the Stx Ads were 
jiasscd which put heavy penalties on 
rioters, peo-yilo using or carrying fire¬ 
arms, [icoplc who formed bands to drill, 
and on any who wrote or sjiolto against 
the Government. The jioor were to be 
lorccdto bo silent, no pajier sliould tell 
of tluiir sulfermgs, and no fuiblic meet¬ 
ings should behold This, however, did 
not jircvent yieojde from wishing to 
improve the lot of the worker, lleform, 
in fact, was not far off. 

During the long war, George 111 had 
been king. In 1810 he had become per¬ 
manently mad, and the king’s jilace 
had boon taken by the Prince Kegent, 
his son. In 1820 George HI died and the 
Regent became king as George IV. Though he was clever he 
had lived an extravagant life and was of little use to the 
country cither as Regent or king. One who know him des¬ 
cribed him as “ a bad son, a bad husband, a bad father, a bad 
subject, a bad monarch, and a bad friend ” ISlo wonder that 
the new king could not hclj) his poorer subjects to get justice. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Try to find out -whether people suffered after the Great War 
of 15)14^18 

2 What countries in Europe to-day have groups of people who 
drill in uniform, though they do not belong to the Army ^ 

3. What law has been passed in recent times forbidding the 
wealing of uniforms^ 

4 Think of some nicknames used m history and try to discover 
why these names were given 

5 Name six rulers of those islands who might bo termed “good” 
and SIX who might be termed “bad” in tlic pciiocl ol lustory from 
10(36-1800. 


7 4E sp) 





18. NEW NATIONS ARISE IN EUROPE 

Evionts Aftior TiiK Nai’olioonki Wars 

(jRMBOK. Dc'cliiralion of liulopaneUnu'i' 1st ,)aiiuiiry, 
1822. ln(l(‘p(‘n<l('nc(‘ of (li'ft'ks from Turkey 
r(>f!Ofi;ni/('fl, Ilrd .laiuiary, 18,‘10. 

Kranc!b. Al'icr revolution Bourbon klUffs aji;ain on 
throne. Another Revolution 27th -2!)th -July, 
1830, Louis Philippe made kinji;. Another 
Revolution 2‘lth February, 1848, Louis 
Philipjie deposed. lOlh Deeenihcr, 1848, 
Louis Na])oleoii, nephew of the Groat 
Na])oleon, made President lor lour years. 
2n(l Dee,ember, 18,02, Pvesuh'ut made Ein- 
{leror 1870, Kraneo-Gc'nuan War. After 
defeat, Hepublie proelainu'd 

BbIjCHUm. 1830, rewolt aj^ainst union with Holland, 
2lHt duly, 1831, Ijcopold 1 beeatno khifi; of 
Ih'lffians. Treaty signed 1831), European 
Powtii’H guarani(>('ing the indc'piuuleneo of 
Belgium 

Italy. After Ereneh Revolution Italy eonsistc'd of a 
iiumbc'r of states. Pisipk' began to talk of a 
united Italy. 1848, Ri'bellion against Aus¬ 
trians. Pope (led from Rome. 18411, Austria 
regained [lower. 1841) ,00, “Di'eade of Ro- 
sistanee ” 18th Eebriiary, 1801, Victor 

Emmanuel mad(' King of Italy. 

Three names to remember--- 
Garibaldi--the leader of the “red .shii’ts.” 
Maz/Ain—^the writer. 

Gavour—^the .stati'sman. 

(IH 
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1815, Confcdcmtion of states. 

1848, Revolutions. 

1861, Williatii I, King of l^russia. Bismarek liis 
chief minister. Prussian army made power- 


Austria- 

liuNGARY. 



1870, Eraiieo-thu'inaii War- -Franei! defeated, 
[(mg William proelaimtR Emperor of (jer- 
many. All German States and Akice- 
LoiTame made up the Germaii Umpire. 

1867, no longer anything to do with Germany 
King Em])er()r Eraneis Joseph 1 crowned as 
Emjieror of Ausi,ria, and sejiaratcly on 8th 
June, 1867, as King of Hungaiy. 



19. REFORMS 

{ll) PvKI.KMOrS Khhkdom 

Wio siuv in a ])r('vums I'hapit'r ihal tin' wnrkm<]; clasKOH of 
Crvat Briiaiii had many {filovanccH aftc'r llu' NajioU'omc 
Wava; riola were frcipK'nl in many parta of tln^ coiinii'y. 
Sonui of ilu' alaioanu'n and rnlc'ca ilmuf^dii iliat iho hoai way 
to deal ^\ith theae j^rtimblin'i; disaaiislied peojilo would ho to 
pasa harah lawa and eriiah tln'in. Other and y(ain}j;er men, 
like Peel, Cannhif);, and lliiakiaaon, Itt'lu'vi'd thia to ho the 
wrong way, and that ri'voli would surely lireak out if 
grievanei'a u ('re not redn'ssed. 

Thia ac'eond view waa tlu' one nlliniali'ly adopted, and 
in thia and iollowing eha[)t('ra we aim 11 aei' how tlu' lot of the 
woikc'ra of Britain was made easit'i hy lawa which were 
paased. 

The mam gru'vaneea e.an la* put under four lu'adinga— 
{a) Beligion 

(b) Voting for n'pri'aentativi'a in PaiTiami'iii. 

(r) I’riee of food. 

(d) Oonditiona of w'ork. 

(a) UuounoN. The national n'ligion ol theai' ialanda ia 
(Ihriatiamty, iSiuee tlu' tinu' of the Ih'rornuition the 
national ehiireh ni Kngland had hei'ii the t '/u/ir/i oj IiJiigliind, 
and according to an Ae.t of Parlianu'ut jiasac'd in tini reign 
of (Jharlea 11 only those who w'ere nn'inhera ot the (Ihureh of 
Illngland could liold Clovi'rniiK'nt olliet'a. Now' you know 
that since the llefonuatiou other religious Imdii's had hoen 
formed in England. The Noneonlormiats —Bajitiata, C!on- 
grcgationaliata ’(e,ailed at first Browniats and then Inde- 
pendi'iita), Weah'yana, ef.e, had broken away from the 
English Eatabhahed (Ihureh and worshipped (Jod aee.ording 
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to their own ideas. Many Nonconformists had served under 
Whig governments in tlic eighteenth century, and it had 
been usual for the Whig goveinmcnt of the day to introduce 



(roiiDoN Riots in London, I7.SI) 


ThiH pu too, tiiiKcii fiiiiu mi olil pi nil., hIiowh Otm iliHlui'lmni o wlin ti Dnilc plmo 
111 Loiultiii in 1 7 H 1 ) In l.liiil, ymii mi Ai‘(. Iiml linmi piisscil nil mu Rmiiiui CiiUiiilii'S 
I.I10 Ojj'hli ti) lulmi'lli mill puidiHMO liuiil, mnl Kii'iitni fiiH'ilnin t,n jii'ii'Hl'i Uniil 
liiiorgi! (Iiii'ilnii wiiH ul. i.lm Imml of a Hticmly finnmil I.11 pnl. I.lm Arl, vi'piinli'il 
Till) inoliH iiotod mill hihhhIhvI, liiil. won' liimlly i|iu'lloil liy tlin HiililiorH J)ii koiis 
iloHi iiliiM UioHii mils 111 lim Hliiiy of Hitnidhi/ Hiitlni 
Tin) liltin' wiiH mil. yi'l. mit) for roligimis fiooilimi, 


a bill to cancel any iniiii.shnieut tlu«e Noneonfonnists might 
be duo to suH’or under the law. 

In 1828 the (loveriuneiit agreed that the law should be 
altered and that in future Noneoulbrinists should bo able to 
serve in a British government. This was important, for it 
recognized the right of men to worship God in their own way. 
There wore, however, members of one religious body that 
still suffered—the Roman Gathobes. Since the time of 
William Ul, Roman (latholies had been badly treated. In 
1778 a law was passed which gave Roman Gatholies in 
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Exi{j;Uui(l who took tlio oath of alloffiaiico to the kuijj, the 
right to hold liiud, to lit'ooiuci lawyers and Holicitors, and to 
enjoy freedom of (>dueation. A siindar Act applying to 
MeottLsh (lathidies was passed in 1701. One yc'ar later 
Roman Oatholies in Ireland, who had heon oven more 
harshly treated, wim’I' giviai the same privileges, exiu'pt that 
certain olliees wi'ri' still closed to them. 

After a long discussion the Calliolir l<hnunn‘i)(iHfiii Hill 
hocame law on Kith A|n'il, l.Siif), hy which Roman (lalhohes 
could hold all olliees of state e.xeept the Lord (Ihaneellor- 
shijiH of England and Indaml, llu' l^ord Lieutenaney of 
Ireland, the ollie.e of Regent ol the United Kingdom or 
that of High Commissioner to the Clmreh of iSeotland. They 
could not hold any olliee in eonneetion W'lth the Church of 
England, which is mider.standahle. When it was [lossihle 
for Roman Catholics to heeomi' Mmnlu'rs of Parhameut, 
then a mimher were, elected lor Indaiid and sat at West- 
minsU'i'. Immediately they began to clamour for a separate 
Parliament for Ireland and the movement for Home. Huh’, 
lor Iridand started. Later you will learn how lieland got 
not one. Ihirllament of her own hut iwo, 


EXERCISES 

t Kame. iJio National dliureli ol: Nnglaud, Scotland, l''rau('(‘, 
iSpain, llaly, (lenuaiiy, Russia and Creeci'. (You may Hud it dilh- 
cult to Hud answers to some of thi'so points ) 

2 Disiiovor from early hooks in tins senes what the lollowmg 
tonus moan Protestaul., Nonconformist. 

li. Why, in the. eighteenth century, wea'o Roman Catholics 
especially jirevenled from taking ollu'o under tho Cmermrieiil'' 
(Note the Aet ol ISuec ession, lor evainple.) 

4 What does lOmancijiation ’ mean and to what other matter 
was it applied 

r> WJiy was 1,)i(' ileinand Ini a I’ailiament in Ireland called 
“ Homo Rule” t 



20. REFORMS 

{b) Parliament and the Voter 

The English Parliament had grown np through hundreds of 
yoarH, and very little change had been made in the way in 
which people were elec.ted to it. The House of Commons 
was composed of memhons chosen hy vote of the people. 
When Acts about the', religion of Memhers of Parliament wore 
passed, then pcoiilc began to wonder whether any other 
changes were necessary. 

Suefraoe. 'Plus word ns denyed from the Latin sujfra- 
ijan, to vote for, and moans literally “the right to vote.” 
Now in 1830 the only ])co])le entitled to vote for Members of 
Parliament were wealthy [icople, i.e. great landowners. No 
one else had a voie-c in the elections. Then the election of 
Memhers of l^arhaimnit was from two distinct districts, 
(a) the towns or boroughs, {b) the counties, i.o. the large 
country areas Each sent two Members to Parliament. 
The Industrial IPovotuiion had made many changes m the 
way in winch the po])ulation was distributed. Many new 
towns like Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham had grown 
iq); blit they sent no Memhers to Parliament. Some of the 
older boroughs had fallen in piqmlation. Others had gone out 
of oxistonco altogihlicr. Old Sarum near Salisbury, for 
example, once a city of importance, was now but a heap of 
stones—still it sent two Members to Parliament, the voting 
being m the hands of the landowner. Boroughs whoso 
jiopnlation had greatly dccroascd were called Roltm 
Boroughs. 

Reform. It is not surjirising then to find men anxious 
to reform Parliament. Tn March, 1831, Lord John Russell 
introduced a Bill into the Pfouse of Commons to alter the 
way in which pcojilc were elected to that body. (Lord 
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Groy was Prime Minister at the time l)ut he sat in the 
Houho of Lords.) 

Lord John Russell made a remarkahlo speech when he 
introduced the hill, pointing; out that it had always been 
the Government’s aim to make the Rouse ro})resentativc 
of the pcoiile. T-l(' said w(‘ ])oasted of our cionstitution, lint 
asked what would a Frenehmau say if lu- were' shown a lieap 
of stones or a tumhle-down vdlap;e and told tluit those 
places could send tlieir two Members to Parliamtsit, whilst 
the larj^('. (‘itu's like Livev’iiool and Maiu'lu'ster sent none. 
Ho also said that oidy wi'althy nu'U eoidd lio])e io get into 
Parliament, for voting took phiec' in public , that nu'n often 
sold their votes for money to the luglu'st biddc'V, and that 
there was a gri'at dc'al of dishonesty in coiiueedion with 
seeiiring election to Ihvrhament.. 

The d’ories did not agree that any change was necessary 
The Bill only passed its second reading m tlu' House of 
Clommons by one vote; thendbrc' tlu' Govermnent re¬ 
signed. On being re-('leet(‘d it. brought in the Bill once 
more; tins time, t.hough it passed thi' ('ommons, the House 
of Lords threw it out. 'Plu' people w'eri' angry, riots broke 
out in many phuH'H, Nottingiiani Oastle was burnt down, the 
Mansion House at Bristol was attacked, and it looked as if 
revolution was in the air. Another eh-etJon took filace, 
and tlie king, fearing furtln'r disorders, told Farl Grey 
tliat, if necessary, he would mak(‘ more peers so that 
there would 1)0 sul’lieient to vote for tlu' Bill m tlie Mouse 
of Lords. Thus on 1st June, 1832, the. First Itc'form Bill 
became law. 

What were the reforms introduced by this new law'*/ 
Hero is the summary attached to the Act. 

(a) Fifty-live boroughs returning two Memhi'rs, Higham 
Ferrers returning one Meinlier, disenfranelused (Tins 
meant that the smallest and “rotten” boroughs lost their 
mombors.) 
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(&) Thirty horoughfs returning two members deprived 
of one member. 

(c) Twenty-two cities and boroughs given two Members. 

(fZ) Twenty ixiroiighs given one Member. The larger 
counties also gained more rcjiresontatives. 

VoLing. Men who rented lands and tenements of the 
value of £50 a year, even though they did not own the land, 
were allowed to vote in the counties. In the town all those 
who occupied shojis or houses of £10 yeai-ly value were given 
the vote. 

This was a big stop forward The power was passing 
into the hands of the newer industrial classes. The poor 
man had no vote, for rents were very low. His time to 
assist m the election of the House of Commons was yet to 
come. Hero wo might briefly sum ip) other changes that 
Iravc been brought about since the R-otorm Act of 1832. 

1867: Second Reform Act introduced by Disraeli. In 
boroughs, all male householders paying pioor relief wore 
given the vote, and male lodgers occupying lodgings of 
annual value £10 also received it In counties, the vote was 
given to ])ersons holding leasehold and copyhold of £5 and 
to oecupiors oi' £12 rateable value (can yon see bow a man 
might have more than one vote?). More small boroughs 
lost their Mcml)orj some large towns, like Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, gained one Member. 

1884: Third Reform Act introduced hy Mr. Gladstone. 
By tins Act the same rule apjflicd to the counties as previ¬ 
ously applied only to boroughs, i.o. all male householders 
and male lodgers were given the vote. Thirty-three new 
boroughs wore created, Scotland received twelve new 
seats, and the representation of some cities was mcrcased. 

1918- All men over 21 who had lived in a district for 
.SIX months and all women over 30 who could vote at local 
government elections, or were the wives of such electors, 
were given the vote. No person should have more than one 
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vote, aufl all elootionH should takt^ ])lano ou one clay. 
Nunil)crs of scats increased. 

1928: Rcjirosentation of tli<‘ Pec'plo Act Jhm'y man and 
luoman over 21 yc'ars of age* who has rc'sided in a constituency 
for a ])erio(l of at least six inonihs, or has occupied business 
preniiBos for that period, to have* tlie. vote. 'Die hnsliand nr 
wife of such ])erson is also entitled to vote in that constitu¬ 
ency. All |)olls uiiist take place* on one day, and no elc'ctor 
is allowed to vote in more than Iwo constitiieueics. 

Itcnieinher that every one of yon will liave a vote when 
you are. 21. 'Dns is a ^n-eat leason for h'arniug about the 
history of your country so that you will have* some know¬ 
ledge as to how to vote. 

Notio. Elections were hc'ld in public until 1872 wlu'ii the 
Ballot Act was ])ass('d. 'Dio word ballol- is dc'rived from a 
hronch word meaning “ a little ball.” 1 n elections i.o-day the 
names of candidate's are printed in aljiliabc'tieal ordc'r. The 
voter takes the paper info a private polling booth and makes 
a cross against the names of the eandidaf.c or candidates 
for whom he wishes to vote. He tlicn folds tin* paper up and 
places it in a scadecl ballot box. The liox is only o|)('ned when 
all the votes arc* to be countc'd. 

EXERCISES 

1 Why is the right to vote loi* Moniliers oi' Piirliaineut, 'fown 
(louaeils or (fomniittees, ol great iinjiortauco'i! 

2. Why do you think that tlie right to vote was given to jicoplo 
in tliis country in tlic older (1} Landed Proprietors, (2) Paotory and 
.shoii owners, (15) Workers''' 

2. Discover m wli.at countries of iCurojio (r/) 'riiere is Universal 
iSuffrago, le all adults can vote at eleiturns, {b) Whore men only 
have the vote 

4, Find where it is jiossililc to insiiect a list of votois in your dis¬ 
trict. Obtain a list, and find out all you can aliout the information 
given therein, 



21. REFORMS 
(c) I'rhmo oil' Food 

You will know already how imiioriant it is that the trade 
of a eomitry should Ilourish. It is easy to see tliat if a. man 
had a she]) full offijoods and no eustomers came to buy from 
him he would soon have to put the shuttcu's up. Similarly, 
if a nation is maiiufaetunnj.!; goods it is neec'ssaiy to sell 
them as fast as they are made. Now the goods may he sold 
within the country or they may he oxpoilcd and sold to 
nations abroad. When tlu' exports of a eouutry arc of a 
higher value than the imjiorts, wealth must be flowing into 
that country. In a eouutry wdiere all necessary fond and 
raw materials for manufaeiure can bo olitained the export 
of goods is not so inpiortant. Where, however, food or 
raw materials have to 1 h' lm])ort(‘d by a eouutry, it is neces¬ 
sary for that country to export goods abroad at least to 
halanoc the value of the imports. 

Kcre we come to another of those points of view or 
dilferonccs of opinion which we lind so often aliout trade 
and government Is it bett(‘r to hd. goods be iniportod 
freely into a country iiudi'r a systi'in of I'hiioio 'riiAOM, or 
shall certain imports be ta.xed as tlu'y eiiti'r a country V We 
cannot go into all the argunumts here. 

In Britain for long yi'ars di was usual to tax (u'rtaiu 
imports and to make laws about what ships should carry 
goods. Trade was limited or redrictrd and, as we saw, this 
was one of tin* causes of the war with the American colonists. 

After the Naiioleonic wars, thou.sands ol peo[)le were out 
of work. Wlu're once each hou.seholder had his garden and 
could grow food, now many were in towns, working in 
factories, and had to buy their food. Wliat these factory 
workers wanted was elu'ap food But though manufaeturt'd 
goods were sold abroad and mueh food was imiiorted it was 
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still vory laryclv Food was too dear l)iirui!i lhe 

Wills, wh(‘:it had risen 1u a lnifh and fariuers in Ihitain 
had iuereased llieir aereaue nt wluMt. I’riets fell after tin' 
war, and in ISld the (luiernnieiit ]mt a tax on foreign eorn 
to stop aiiyoiu' hinintr it until the price was ovi'r S(i>. a 
(piarter. This was done to kee]i the price of corn up so that 
the British fanners mi^ht lie eneoiirayed to urow it People 
wi'i’i' still afraid that, m cum' of war, Britain iniLdit he 
starved if farmina: was neglected. 

In 177t) a Seuteli prott's^or. Anwi Sviiin, had ]m)ihsh('tl 
a hook called The Wmltfi of Xitliint.'^. 'fins hook yave many 
reasons for reinoviny tlie taxes on lood. Many taxes on 
food were reduced or eaneelled, hut theie still seemed to lie 
no a'ii'eenu'nt on takimj; taxes off eat it. 'fhe liook also had 
another otfect It held that the (loveinment would do well 
to let trade alone and then it would iloiirish. 'fins nhsi 
(liseouraued governments from passnifi; laws to protect 
enpiloyi'i's or to regulate workme; hoiiis and (‘onditions. 

After the war the peofile of haneashire were partieiilarly 
hadly off. 'fhe workers then' demanded ehea])ei food, and 
it is little wonder to hnd an Aidi-('oni Latr Ltatjui' hohn; 
formed m IManehi'.ster in ISIIS. The leadi'is of this leamie 
w('re JtienAEn ('oiidhn and douN Buioht. (Johden was a 
eoiton luaimlaetiirer who entered Pailianient in 18H; 
dohii Bi'i^lit was a Quaker eotton-inill owner, chosen M.P. 
in hS43. Both wen* |neat orators. 

The work of the Anti-Corn Law heayue and the speeches 
of these two men made many peojili* hehi've that the Corn 
Laws (muht to he repealed, 'fhe I’nme Minister Peel, who 
hc'lu'ved in Piotf'etion, vvuuhl <lo nothiin; ('xeept to vary the 
shdinp: scale Soon tlie nation had a terrible ('xamph' of 
what lamine and dear food will do. In IS-td tlu' potato 
ero]) m lielaud fuled, and the wheat crop in Lnglund was 
very }ioor. Irishmen tor loiiji: yisiis had made potatoes their 
staple diet and now thousaiuls of them died of starvaition 



TIh' suiiVnnirs <»t 11u> poor wt-n* toniltlc. f^oiip ku.-hrio, were 
wt up. tlio pooplc \V<‘lt' 1(‘<1 .tinl (11*0 WHS 

.otiuittod ior ii tiiii(‘.''«Tlu‘n tlio I'nim* Miiu-tu. -.uv 

tli.it tho unlv sriisiltlo Ihino to do was to taki* tlir tas* “ off 

inijiorti d forti. HaMUii inado ujt lu^ iimid on tIk- mattor, 

lio dnl ii 1 oiu'.ioooiis thiiiii: he inlrodnctd .i Hill into 
I’.uhatnoni to rcpo.il the (’orn I.,ii\VN Now h<> 'vva-- a I'ory 
rrtuu' Mmi'-t(‘r, and thu.s Ids supporter,', weie ot the t ouiitrv 
idrv and laniiei elass, who heiielited lioiii the < 'om L iws. 

< hi null Fi'hruary, ISlC*. he made a ere,it s]ii‘ei h iu the 
t'ouimous, and thouph i>pposed h\ tli(> linlhaiit .h v\, 
Ih'-r.ieli. and tlie vouiie; laiidouiiei (leotae Heiiinuk, llu' 
hill heeaiue kiw ffhm was laioelv due to the t',o t that the 
W hio, su]»ported the hill, thouah main ot IN tl's own r^up- 
poiteis voted aeauist it Liiter. as .i roiilt ot this. I’lel lost 
the leadership ot his I’aitv; hut within a tew y ai' <dl t.iM'S 
oil food w(‘ie aholishisl In or<lei to i.iise nioiiyv lou to the 
nation h;\ the ti'peal ot the Corn Laws, a tax on iin oiiies 
was M‘t tip: tluaipdi not a max tax. it had piexioinh only 
hi on eiiloieeil in tiiiie ot' war Now a laiae pait ol the 
national ineome is d('riv(‘d trom Ineonie Tax 

It is well to nolo here that ihitaiii was a tn e trade 
louiitrx until the outhroak of tlie (treat W.ir in 1!I14 
doseph Chamheilain and others had tried to uat taxe- put 
upon inipoits hilt in vain. The tir.st taxi's on Imjioits came 
iu lUld when "hixiiry'" ooods eiiterinu the i-oiintry were 
laved. Alter the war, tii.xe.s weie put on the import of 
dxtsiidls Dunne the (Jri'at War, no Ceimaii d\es were 
iiiipoited and a ni'w British indiistrv was estaldished. The 
taxes on dxe.stiiit.s weie to proteit this indiistrv, 'fhis was 
tollowtal 111 1!I21 h\ taxniii all tioods helonunej. to eertain 
"key" or essential industries, when such weie imported. 
Then in Ihdl '2 Britain eeased to he a Kiee 'fiade Country 
and a eemaal system of tariff’s or taxes on impoits was 
iiitrodueed to help our depressed indiistnes. 
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PdwHi'd 111, lIKKI IlUil. No uruiii lo 1)(‘('Kportcfl. 


I'lcliiii’il H, PlDl. 


llcnrv VI, N:Ui. 


MdwiU'd IV, 14(1:1, 


(Imiti finiltl 1 ) 1 ' ('xporp'd, ('xccpt 
IVoin .1 lew ])()rLs. 

lOxpoH of uniiii p('riiiiU('d when 
prie(‘ le.ss limn (is Sd. a (pmrter 
iind hiU'h'y less than lls. 4(1. a 
(piaiter. 

Inipoil ])i))hd)i1('(l until prieu ex- 
(•(•(‘ded ('xport jii ice lunit. Note 
elVeet of this in Ijiii'v ec'niui'ies. 


Clmiles 11. 


Whlliaiii and Mary. 


Didie.s on imported and exported 
prain.s, 

lloiinly piud on vxpitilvd wheat, 
liouidy .OH. (piarler whih' jiiieo 
was 4Ks (pmrlt'r or less. 


/iiflithlrKil Jlrnilnlloii 

'ruriicd Miijaland [Vom f/m/a c.rp(iil,i)i!/ to tjxdii inipoi'liwj 

eountry. 

Laws passed to cheek imports of corn, ('.pn KSOl, lax 24 h. lid. 
per quarter it priee below (ills.; if betwei'U (ills and (ids., 

tax 2s. (id. 

iSueh a t-ax workc'd m sliding .se.ah' and kept the, priee. oFeorn 

up. 
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EXERCISES 

1 Why w.ih clicMi) Iniul uccchsaiv i’nr woi’Lia's in l.irtmii's .iKit 
the Fi'cucli Rc'Vdlutiou'' 

2 Howc'iuil.ixcsnii mijioits h(‘l|i {((} I'.uiik-i.s (/;) iiMiiiil’ni'liin'iH^ 

3 Why miijlii a ikmv industry lift'd prolcr linn > 

4 Wliai iH ilif diHVifUff liflwffii («) 11 lii\ till iin]iiiils (/t) ,i 
bounty 01 Hiibsidy''' 








22. REFORMvS 

((/) ('(iMtniMSs iiK WnliK 

As \v»‘ sliitnl ('iirlicr, the of Ihc liuliiMriiil Systcnn 

^^ith iis iiicfiirus uiid haiUv IniiH liuMih hrdnyld. suirmng 

to 1lit'w urkiii'i I'l.i^srs. Miui_\ men anti m omen llioiinlit, that 

llu' tfncviint'i's unih'i whit’h llicy .siinVii‘i! shonltl he pat rinht. 

Amongst those who UL'il.ilt'il lor loloi tn.s wore I he ('ii mitists. 

Tht'ii (‘hief itriiwanci'h wore llnil Iho workiipLi man had no 

volt'. In ISIkS they demtunled I' iiira snl i^nfj'uujc, that is, 

th(' right lor "t'M'ry nnde ol hiwhd :ige" 1o vole Hp.ml 

JliiUof at (‘lections, and liuunil Parlmiin 

'rins demtind for nniver.sd snltVinre really ineiint nmcli 

tnoi’t' A^ one sjteiiker ol the tnno.s saitl, ‘ 1 f an\ man asked 

wlmL he ineant h\' universal ^nl^ra^e, lu* would tell him lie 
\ 

meiint. to sa_\ that eveiy wtirking man m the l.md had .a 
right ts) ha\ t' a good coat, iiiiil hid, it gt)od rool' over his lu'ad, 
a good dinni'i' upon hi.s talile, iuid lhi‘ enioMiu'iit. of those 
phiiisnres ol life which ii reastnmhle man eoiild desire” The 
(Ihartists wMiited the vote so I lad tli(‘y eoiihl inlluenee 
Parliament to give tliem tht'.st' things 

At. the (‘iid of tlu' eigld(‘enth etadiiry nnin_\ good people, 
iuehiding Tiro,MAS (h.vuKsoN iuid W’li.nmM WiimKanoRCio, 
felt thidi it was wrong (or people to ket'p .s7r/rr,s'. Yon will 
rememher tliidmu (^.imt'n 1*111/,aheth's I'eign nt'grot's had heon 
taken liy hlnglish seamen IVoin Africa iiiid sold to sugar 
■jdantation owneis in tlit' We.st. Indit's. (Irt'at. profits had 
licen made from the slave iahour. l’eo|ih' did not think it 
wicked to kt't'p slaves, prohidily looking upon coloured 
people as inferior. 

In 1772 it w'as stated tlnd, a slavt' could not he owned 
whilst in Mngkmd, and after great diseu.ssioti an A(‘t stop- 
jiing the Mnglish sliive trade was ])ii.ssed 2r)th March, 1807, 

m 




Mio Hi*’ Unlish <iu\fUinfrMl laws i»a lla> 

Ui'titiiK’Jil. ol hIjum's uTul by Uiis lln* liiuh' li'f'ul 'I'ba pn tma ul>a\a is »i 
loprodiK l.ion ot. a d«« imuait. sliuwin^ huw nluvas t<» In* sfiowrjl on bonul 

hliip uncloi tui A<'(; ot 17H(j Muiiv fx <ipl<* <lid iK't 'wfb \ti liitnuui. 

bojiiRS, and ju 17H7 'riifaium riiiikhon lunl \N illuun \\ dlx^ilmac' foiiin'cl a saaiatv 
to woik foi l.lio ticonif; of all Khvv< a lu I77ii it luul Im'om da(‘lnii‘d llml n slavi^ 
Hottinp; poit III f‘]iif?laiid bauiiia* fioi* ^riio (rjul<j was iiiado in liH07, an<I 

horn 1st Aut^ust, ISHl hIumiv iibolmhiMl 1 liuuii/iioul llm Ibilisli lOiipiiM' 
Nlavoiy avuh abolislit'd m tla* Ibutad ShiliM uriar Llin hil loi ('i\ il W^ii (1 Slli (ITi) 

H- (1 (M^) 
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and by 1840 slavery was abolished throughout the British 
Empire. 

This talk about slaves abroad may have made people 
think of the hardships under which little children and 
women worked in factories in England. Children went to 
work as early as four years of age, worked for thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day, and were often 
cruelly beaten by “overlookers” or fore¬ 
men ; their wages were very low. The first 
Act of Parliament to improve these con¬ 
ditions was passed in 1802; it stated that 
no child should be compelled to work more 
than twelve hours a day nor later than 
9pm and that children should be taught 
“the three B’s” (readmg, writing, and 
arithmetic) in working hours. This last 
clause was a mockery, for there were no 
proper teachers or schools, and the children 
were too tired to learn. A better Act was 
passed in 1833 Children had been questioned as to their 
work in factories, and this is what one said— 

I reside at Northgate, Huddersfield in Yorkshire I was 
seven years of age when I began to work at Bradley Mill, near 
Huddersfield The hours of labour were fiom five m the moimiig 
till eight at night, we had to eat our meals standing or other¬ 
wise I had fourteen and a half hours’ actual work when seven 
years of age, the wages I then received was two shillings and 
sixpence a week There were three overlookers, there was 

a head overlooker, there was one man kept to giease the machines, 
and then there was one kept on purpose to strap Strapping was 
the means by which childien were kept at work . the same 
as strapping an old restive horse that has fallen down and will 
not get up 

By the Act of 1833, children under nine were forbidden 
to work in factories and those under thirteen were not to 
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work more than, eight hours a day. Factory mspectors were 
appointed. But there were still many injustices. In 1843 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote a celebrated poem, “The 
Cry of the Children”— 

“For, oh,” say the cluldren, “we aie weary. 

And we cannot run or leap,— 

If we cared for meadows it was merely 

To drop down in them and sleep 

Oui knees tremble sorely in the stooping. 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go, 

And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping. 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring. 

Through the coal-dark, underground, 

Or all day, we drive the wheel of iron 
In the factories, round and round ” 

Lord Ashley, the Earl of Shaftesbury, was one of the 
most prominent men who tried to improve the lot of the 
factory worker, the mine worker, and the sweep. In 1847 a 
further Act was passed, and since that time numerous Acts 
have become law, making work in factories less onerous and 
more humane. 

List of Acts 

1802; Addington’s Act. 

1833. No children under 9 to work in factories. Eight-hour 
day for those under 13. 

1847. Eleven-hour day. 

Ten-hour day for women and children. 

1874: [1878: 1883: 1891: 1895: 1897.] 

1901: Factory and Workshop Act- gathered the rules of 
previous Acts together and dealt with cleanmg of 
machinery, fire escapes, working hours, inspection, 
Saturday half-holiday, etc. 

1911. Powers of inspection extended; rules about work 
done at “home” made. 
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1929: (joutrol extended to iaclude other factories. 

1937 : A nevv and extensive factory Act. 

Whilst tlie regulations of the 'Factory Acts applied very 
largety to women and children, the men had looked after 
their own interests very largely by establishing Tea.de 
Unions. As the name suggests, a trade union is a union of 



^ y _ 

A ScrNc Outside the Gate of One oe the Old Schools 

MORE THAN A HUNDRED YeARS AGO 

r'lllHnn’o.l''''* ‘f®fa-tional Education from as far back as l.'feo, but in 
« on . „ d 8«hooE m England wore voluntary until 1870, 

jVI I h V established and School Boaida were set up In 

iv'oik , ! or ahohshuig foes By the Act of 1902 the 

umi ,. I , eduontion was put m tho hands of borough and county 

u>uah(r’ii „i raised from tho rates In 191S 

th< impuit.int Act MM passed extendmg education, but all its clauses were 
not introduced 

Ri/ uniilesi/ of the Vuectar and Secretaire, Virlmia and Albert Uusaim 
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people who work in the same trade, and it has for its 
purpose mutual help and piotection and improvement of 
conditions of work, hours, wages, etc , for its members. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century workmen 
had tried to combine together to improve their workmg 
conditions, but difficulties were put m their way. By the 
Conibmation Acts, passed early m the nineteenth century, 
workmen were forbidden to meet together. Many still met 
in secret. However, in 1824 these Acts were repealed and 
a law was enacted which permitted unions to be formed 
The first unions were confined to single factories, but later 
men who worked at the same trade joined together. 

When a number of workmen agree together to stop work 
for the purpose of obtaining an improvement in their wages 
or conditions of work this is called a Strike. Under early 
laws, workmen were not permitted to do this, and it was 
not until 1875 that strikes were allowed The law said that 
men in a body could do what one man was lawfully allowed 
to do It was not wrong for one man to stay away from 
work, and therefore workmen could now strike if they 
desired to do so. 

Trade unions increased m number and size. They col¬ 
lected money with which to help their members not only 
during strdees but in periods of sickness and unemployment. 

In 1868, trade unionists first thought of gettmg some of 
their members elected as Members of Parliament. (Note 
that this was the year after the second Reform Act, by which 
many town workers got the vote.) In 1874 the first two 
trade-union members were elected—Alexander MacDonald 
for Stafford and Thomas Burt for Morpeth. Both were 
miners From that time on, the membership of the House 
of Commons included many more trade unionists. 

At first these trade-union M.P.’s worked mainly in 
co-operation with the Liberal Party. In 1900 a definite step 
was taken to form a new party in the House of Commons. 
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In lOOfi iwi'iity-uiiK' “Lalxmr'’ nu'inlu'rs wt'ro rciunu'd to 
Wc'isLininstor. 'riic twonty-two tradt'-Tuuou mcinlx'rK al¬ 
ready in the House now lieRaii to e(>-()])erat(', with tlie new 
Lahour ineiul)er.s. Tims did working men hnuff their 
grievaiuies lietore the House of Commons. 

Jn 1023 the Laliour Party wa.s aetually the seeond 
Un'p;est jtarty in tlu' House' of Commons, and m l!)2-( the, 
first Lahour (tove'i'uuu'ut took ollice' and Britain liad a 
Ijaliour Prime Munster. 

To-day most of the woik('r.s l)('lon<>; to a trade union 
whose, main eoiioern is to [iroleet viorkers in the industry. 
Lt does not follow, however, that every trade unionist is a 
supporter ot the Lahour Party 

EARLY GROWTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
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23. TRANSPORT IN THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH (’-ENTDRIES 

Than.si’OHT i.s Ihc husiiuw of currvin^ ix'oplc. iiiul things 
from o)K‘ to anothor. All through tho ago.s and in all 
coimtric's of the world traii.spoit of one sort or auotlu'r has 
hcaii list'd In early day.s men tlifin.solvos wi'ro their o^\n 
earners; thi'u eanu' the use of paek animals, sh'dges, and 
rafts. 'I’lie wheeled vehiele was the iie.\i stage (no one know's 
whai pitaieer made lilt'(ir.st wheel a section of a treeti'unk 
may have given him the idea). On the watt'r, simple dug-out, 
canoes or eoraicles weri' used, then eame ships with sails. 

In this series wt' have .seen pietiires of the various kinds 
of heasis and vehicles used t.hroiigh the agt'.s for transport 
With the increase in tradi', greater attenliou was tiaid to 
the roads of the eoinit.ry. for tpiiek transport, had heeome, a 
necessity. In tlu' rt'ign of (Jt'orge 111, for Iht' lir.st timt' since 
the days of tlu' Ihimans, attem])tH w't're made to lay good 
roads, d'hoso who eoiist-rneted the “turnpike” roads tiol- 
looied Lolls from Ihost* w'ho list'd them. (The, namt' {umjiikc, 
was given to tht'st' rotuls heeau.se at tlu' t'uds of st'ciions waire, 
turnpikes or gates which were only opened when a toll was 
])aid.) 'rinis thi' roads of the eonntry wt'i’e improved hy 
dilTerent peojik' who got rich irom Iht' lolls. Pi'ohahly m 
your district ycai can still set' remains of loll-gatt's, 
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Tlirec', nn'ii out ol many might ho mentioned as pioneers 
in roiul oonstrucLioU'— 

.Foiin MutoaTj!', who was lioin m Yorkshire in 1717 and 
l)eoanu' Itlind at the ag(^ of (>, was a remarkable man 



lioHHHT SthI'JU'INSoh (1803-69) 

l‘'i(nii 11 j)(»ilriulf in Iho S(ioiu*o IVluhcmin, South Kouhiiigtou 


Although liandu'ajijied in this way he superintended the 
constriuition of Inuidrcds of miles of roads. 

-JojTN LotrnoN Maoadam was horn at Ayr in 1756 and 
spent some of his c'arly years in America. When working at 
tlio dockyards at Kalmouth he experimented in roadmakmg. 
Large Hat stones liad been used previously, but Macadam 
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bolu'VC'f] that .small, hard, poiiilcd .stoiic.s would hind to¬ 
gether better and would be h'ss hkely to be llirowu out of 
plaee by traliie Maeadaiu'.s nudhod was to have layer.s of 
these stoiu's, tlu' uudtT layens being made of larger stones 
than tho.se on top. When you .see a Kteam-rollc'r at work you 
should tluuk of Ma(sulam, for a road made in the way he 
invented is still called a “ macadami'/.err’ road. 

Tiioma.s 'I'kukoru, a Seotlish mason, was born in 1757. 
Vie. becaiiK' a isvil ('iigims'r and built roads and bridges 
(nian^^ of which are,still in u.s(‘) in iiiaiiy pai'ls of the (iouutry 
and constructed canals and docks, 'reli’ord was one of the 
greatest of road engineers .uid was buried ui Westrnin.stcr 
Abbey. 

Fir.st IlAruwAv.s. hhiiVlier improvenumt of the roads 
was sto])])ed for a tinu' with the iniroduction of the raihvay 
loeomotivc Aftei' the nivent,ion of the stcsim engine it 
eoiild not be long Indore some one ih'signed a vehicle to bo 
driven by a sii'aiu ('iigine. Many experinu'iils weie made. 
Vrevitluck m Coriiw.dl made a curious engine which ho 
drove along (he roads at night al livi' nnh's .in hour. ''I'ho 
natives thought it was a dragon or a work of the dt'vil as it 
travelh'd along, making a great noisi' ami thrnw’ing out 
sparks. 

It W'as (Imorok Stiovmn'.son, however, wdio (h'veloped 
and improved 11 [ion the work o( the pioiiem's. lie had opened 
a liiu' to carry coal from Stoeldon to Uarliiigton m 182.5. 
On 1st Oe.toher, 1821), Ins “lloeki't" won the ]u'i'/.e for the 
best locomotive to he shown on the new railway from 
Liverpool to Manehester. 'I'his engine wavs only 21 fi'et long 
and weighed with its tender about 1\ t.oiis. It. ran on its 
trial trip at twarnty-nine miles an hour. 'The triumph of the 
railway wui.s now' assured. 

A.s showing the improvimient ipnekly made in railway 
transport it is worth noting that in 1888 the Oreat We,stern 
Kailway’s loeoiiiotive NorUi /^lar, winghing 21 tons, pulled 
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80 tons from Maidi'nlu'ad to I’addiiigtoii at a S]n'i‘d of thirty 
miles an liour. 

Your geogra])hy books will show you how ('xtonsive the 
railway systiuns of the world arc to-day. The streamline 



Doiuun's OiumNU, Skktcii ok run Oimimn'o ok tiih iStockton 
VNI) l)AIU,lNOroN R\U,\\MY, Is2r) 
l''iiiiii llii' nl{('li li III llii' .SiMiMirii Miihi’Uiii, Siiiilli Ki'imiiij;liiM, 


trains of tlu^ L.N. K.lt. c.an now travel at over a hundred 
miles an hour. 

ItoAi) '■rHANHi’OK'i’. Tlu^ succ.ess of the radways put tlic 
stage coaelie.s out ol bu.sine,s,s, but of eoiirse, (sarts and 
wagons still drew heavy loads along the highways, (lertain 
engineers, including Tri'vithiek, invented steam (xmehes, 
and in 1830 one travelled on the road from Gloucester to 
Cheltenham at a s])eed of twelve miles an hour But ]) 00 ple 
did not take to them and the toll-keeper charged so much for 
using the roads that it did not ])ay to run steam ears. 

A curious law [lassed in IHO.'i did not encourage the use 
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cither of steam cars or of the motor cars which wore invented 
later. By this law, every locomotive on the highway had 
to be preceded by a man ou foot carrying a red flag, and 
the speed of the vehicle was never to he more than fonr 



An Eaiuw Motor Car—Paniiakd, IS!) I 
an uxhiint in tho iScicnro iVhisouui, iSouUi Kf»MKiiigU>ji 


miles an hour in the country and two miles an liour in the 
town' On the continent of Europe there were no such 
stupid rules, and soon, under tlie leadership of Daimler, a 
Frenchman, and Benz, a German, cars were being swiftly 
driven along the continental roads. Some Enghslitnen 
bought these cars but found it irksome when they were 
not allowed to make proper use of them. 

In 1896 this Act was repealed and cars were allowed to 
use the roads without the flag-waver. In 1906 cars could 
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A Drawing or Fuoton’s Showinu the Design or One 
03? His Ships 

II('l1io]I»i C- TIr'w<U or wheel J22i; = Her wooden "walla 

'I’lu' sloain onjiiiu' JW -= Uiin detk Fl^ = Draught of waki 9 ft 

Jiy (‘ouitesy of Lhn Dimfo) of the ^'^ue)ue Museum, South Konsington 
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travel a little^ (iiMter and a law waH |)aHKt'(l makhip; twenty 
inileH an hour tlu' maxinumi apood ])C'rmittcd oiv the high 
road. Smee t,hen varioiia lawa have he('U paaaed to control 
th(5 speed oi’ oars. "Po-day there arc so many motors of 
varions type.s, put to such variety oi' uses, that the roads 
ari' hardly sulUeiimt i'or the tiaflie they carry, and s]:)ccial 
rules have to be made* for drivers and ])edestnans. All 
eluldreu should learn about the rides of the I'oad and study 
the Uujliinai ('ode. i.ssued in IDllf). 

iSiui’H wi'ie once [iroiielh'd only by oars or by the, power 
of till' wind. To-day tlii-y are driven along by mighty 
engines, d’lie (irst sti'ain boats were litted witli jiaddlc- 
wbeels, and probably that built by a hi'enehman in 1775 
was ilie first. iSyniingtoii and Milh'r extu'i'inieiitcd with 
.similar boats in Seotlaiid about 171)0, and hiilton, an 
Aineriean, who was iiitrodueed to Symington, built a 
lias.sengi'f steanu'r wliieli travelled sucee.ssfuUy on the 
llndsoii ill 1S07 Bell built the, (hwicL in 1812 and earried 
people across the Clyde Cliaiinel steamers hegan to run in 
1B2(), wlulsi. boats under their own steam sailed to Ireland 
m 1821. 'The first 'Traiisatlantie tri[) took ])hico m 1888, 
when both the (/jcal WeMnih and the iHiriuff successfully 
erossi'd the Atlaniie The Cunard Line was founded in 
1881) to run ,steamslu[)s to and from Americia. 

II]) to about 1850, .steamships were built mainly of wood, 
though the, first iron shi[) was eonstiaieted in 1818. Ahoiit 
1800 sli'i'l bega,ii to be. u.sed iiisti'ail of iron. (Ireat Britain 
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made rapid progress m .shiplitnldiug because Ikm- fouiKlrK's 
and furnaces produced the world’s finesf steel. 

Early ships had been driven hy engines which turned 
paddle-wheels On a warshpi these wheels ennhl, of eonrse, 
he easily destroyed; tliereforc a .svrfoe phuu'd at tin' hack 
was used to pro])el the vessel Two or evini Four se.iinvs an^ 
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Mocur. iiK A Wuvrr.VNi) Waijacu AiiK'UM'r, III,'Hi 

till oxlnhii. in t hn W* K'Im o MuHonm Kmil h iMPimiij^ton 
Jh inoihind /if/ nl Hit WiHllitn I [iinnft II o/is, 1 »tji it 

now generally used. Oiu' other inveniion ini|)orla.ni^ in the 
Instoiy of the stcanisliip is that oi tlu^ luibnir. In an ordin¬ 
ary engine the jnston goes iifi and down and Fins “ rt'ciproeai.- 
ing” inovenu'iit is nsi'd to turn a shall. The tin bine itsell 
rotates in one. direction and turns the iiropi'lh'r shaft, so tliat 
little power is wasted. Turbines aie very olten fitti'd on 
British ships--the ri'oord-breaking liner, the Queen, Mari/, 
IS driven by tlicin. Many largo vessels are now driven liy 
oil-bnrniiig engines of the type inveni.ed by Du'st'l, a Oorman 
engineer; these arc known as motoi-Khi'/iti. 

Ate Teanspokt. In early tunes, nuai must ofien have 
watched the birds Hying and wished tlu‘y could inntati' these 
graceful creatures. It was two French mem, the broiihers 
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Montgolfier, who first made a balloon filled with hot air 
which rose to 80 feet. In the same year, 1783, a balloon 
filled with the light but inflammable gas, hydrogen, travelled 
nearly thirty miles Balloons roust go where the wmd blows 
them. Then, in 1862, a Frenchman made the first airship 
by fitting an engine to a balloon. Many huge airships have 
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Fioin Uu' rUoiama in tin' Sf ii'iico Miiscmn, Smith KniiMiintiiii 


been made during the present century, and the Gcn-man 
Graf Zepfdin flew the Atlantic many tunes in 1930. 

The aeroplane is now more in favour than the hghtor- 
than-air craft. Experiments were made long ago to invent 
aeroplanes with flapping wings, bub these would never 
fly, and in all successful designs the wings are fixed and 
powerful engines drive the aeroplane forward. (In the auto- 
giro, rotating “vanes” take the place of fixed wings.) One 
model plane flew 22 yards in 1848, but the first real flight 
was made in America by the Wright Brothers in 1903. The 
English Channel was flown in 1909 by Bleriot, and in the 
same year Farman flew well over a hundred miles. During 
the Great War of 1914-18 aeroplanes were first used for 
fighting, and great improvements in aircraft resulted. In 
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1919 two Britishers, Alcock and Brown, first flew across 
the Atlantic. To-day aeroplanes travel to all paits of the 
earth and fast ’planes can speed along at over 400 miles an 
hour 

EXERCISES 

1 What various tyjics of tran.sjiort are used in your auia'' 

2 What fares aic oJiarged jut mile pei i)a.sseiiger on each 
type of vehicle’ C!au you explain the diderenees > 

3 By what routes are goods can led''' 'ITy to Ihul tlu' charges 
for carrying 1 ton ol eoal liy rail and a Mimlar weight liy loiry sav 
for 100 miles What classes of goods eaii lie earned most cheaply hy 
tram’ What kind of goods might hc.st he carried hy aoioplanc’ 

-t Bind the dates on winch 

(a) the first railway was built to your town and discover the 

dates of any developments, 

(b) the first trams, Imscs, etc , wore mtiodiieed 

5 Give any details of the making ol new roads in ymii distncl, 
Arc there the remains ol (a) any Homan roads, {h) ’foil-roads, (a) 
Toll-gates ’ 

G Name the Classes of Roads m your area anil show on a sketch 
maj) whcio they arc situated Keej) a list ol the new speed records 
sot u]) (a) at sea, (b) in the air, (r) on the motoi tiack, (d) ou t]i(> 
railways 
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24. THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


AND TJIH FOUNDlNd OK 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

Wd have R('on in pi'evioii.s (‘.ha])tm how it vvfiK tliat the 
BritiKh had possc'SKioDH in India, Canada, South Ahiea, and 
m nnwiy hh'S and eornerM ol’i.he world, hut we have learnt 
iiotlnng yet about the inland (‘ontiinnit of An.straha. 

If jniu look at the names on a map ol the e.ountry you 
will get some ghminenng of the history of the country 
Probably the (list Kuropeans to visit Australia wi're Portu¬ 
guese, then, in KiOCi, 7Vim'.s', a S^iaiuard, saih'd through the 
strait now named alter Iiim. Duehmon siirveycal the, coast 
aliout 1()28, ami in KKM the contimuit was called Now 
Holland by the Dutch Govi'rnment. 

In 1770 (laiitalm Cook, sailing in the shi[) hhuhnvonr, 
survoyc'd the I'ast coast and took possession ol it in the name 
of Britain Nincdi'i'ii yi'ars later Bligh, auotht'r Englishman, 
surveyed the north-c'ast coast. In 1788 a penal si'ttlement 
was foimdcd at. Poit -laekson and here prisoners from Britain 
were transiiorted. Then colonists began to go out to 
Australia to live and in time they had Ihi' penal settlement 
closed, and finally the various states wi'ri* fouiuli'd • (1) Now 
Mouth Wales, (2) Wiistcrn Australia, 1829; (!i) Mouth Aus¬ 
tralia, 18!}(), (4) Victoria, 1851, (5) Queensland, 1859. 
(Notice that Vic.lona and Qm'.nfUnntl were named after 
Queen Victoria, who came to the throiu' in 1827.) The dis¬ 
covery of gold in 1851 attracted thou,sands ol ]irospee,tor.s 
who later settled down. 

Nicw ZEALAND was first discovered by Tasman in 1942 
hut it was Captain Cook who eirciimiiavigated it in 1799 and 
1774. The first Knglislnueu to live there were nussionaries, 

130 
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In 1833 Now Zealand was given liinitccl powers of govern¬ 
ment and plaecd under New tSouth Wales, but in 1841 it was 
made a separate colony and in 1852 was given a government 
of its own. 

Canada By tlie Anieriean War of Indepcndeneo the 
country now known as the LTiiited States of Americja broke 
away from Britain Some people thought that (Janada 
would do the same later. 'This was the more likely, seeing 
that so many hrench-speakiiig people lived in Bastern 
Canada. 'There were, however, many Loyalists who had 
left the United States and gone to live in Ontario, 'riiese 
now Canadian colonists wanted some kind of self-govern¬ 
ment The English Government at home wore loath to 
grant this, for it was fairly ooitain that the Erenoh-speaking 
colonists would want the same freedom At any rate, two 
provinces wore created—Upper and Lower Canada—each 
with its own Assembly or Parliament. The sciherae did not 
work too well, though in J812, when war with U.S.A. broke 
out, the colonists showed their loyalty to Britain. Twenty- 
five years later rebellions against Britain broke out in 
French and British Canada. 'I'liese were stamped out and 
an nicpiiry was held. It was due to tlie wisdom of Lord 
Durham, who conducted this impiiry, that in 1840 the 
Canadian Apt op Union was ])asKeri. 'I’lns was the lirst 
stop towards true sclf-goverumeiit m the- British dominions. 

Now if you could take a train journey across Canada— 
a journey which would take days—^you would llnd that the 
great Rocky Mountains form a barrier lietweon Bast and 
West Canada. Across this liarricr, on the shores ol' the 
Pacific was another British colony. British Columbia was 
really a part of Canada, but because of its jiosition it could 
have little to do with the Eastern, states 'Idioro was no 
railway then—aeroplanes were not even thought of. The 
Prime Minister, iSir John Macdonald, however, dotei'iniued 
to get all the states of Canada to join tho Uiuon. Alter a 
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great struggle he secured this, hut not until British Columbia 
had insisted that a railway stretching from the east to the 
west of Canada should be built. This, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, is an historic sign of the great union celebrated in 
the British North Amenca Act (1867) by which the Dom¬ 
inion OF Canada came into being. Of course, the railway 
was not built at once, but on 7th November, 1885, it was 
completed. 

The Dominion of Canada has advanced rapidly as a 
country smee 1885. New provinces were founded and trade 
treaties were made. Durmg the Great War of 1914-18 
over 400,000 Canadians fought for Britain. When the peace 
treaty was signed Canada’s representative signed on behalf 
of Canada. This was the first occasion on which the 
independence of Canada was recognized. The dominion had 
at last reached nationhood. 

Africa. The continent of Africa occupies an area of 
11,500,000 square miles. The nations of Europe first took 
note of it in the fifteenth century when Portuguese seamen 
at length found the route to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope The Dutch held the Cape of Good Hope and the 
south of the Continent till the Napoleonic Wars and many 
Dutch farmers called Boers settled there. The British 
seized the Cape and after the wars were over bought it from 
the Dutch for a large sum of money. The Boers, annoyed at 
this, made a trek from Cape Colony and founded two states, 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, to the north. 
Later, quarrels arose between the Boer farmers and people 
who had gone to their states to get gold and diamonds. 
These troubles led to the Boer War (1899-1902). The Boers 
were tough opponents and knew how to fight “guerilla” 
warfare m difficult country—^pluckily they held out but 
were eventually defeated. The British government, four 
years after the war ended, gave the Boers back self-govern¬ 
ment, and in 1909 the whole of the British Colonies in South 
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Africa joined together to form the Union op Routii Ai'EiciA. 
Strange as it may seem, the first Prime Minister of the 
Union was the former Boer general LoiiivS Botha—ste-im 
foe blit a stalwart friend. 

Many pioneers from Britain had cxjdored the lands 
north of Capo Colony. On a map to-day you see Boclniaina- 
land and Khodesia: the latter eolony is named afti'r (V-eil 
Rhodes, whose dream it had been to extend British jiower 
as far north as possible. Through Rhodesia runs the mighty 
Zambesi River with the Victoria Falls, one of the grandest 
sights in the world It was the missionary I Avingstone who 
first explored this part of central Africa and claimed it for 
Britain. Other portions of Africa under British rule are — 

Gambia, founded in 1618, made a separate colony, 1888. 

Sierra Leone, founded in 1018, made a separate colony, 
1874. 

Gold OoasL, founded in 1618, made a separate colony, 
1874, 

Nigeria: Lagos bought 1861, territory extended to 
form separate colony, 1880 

The Sudan came under Britisli rule after tlie 1898 
campaign of Loid Kitohener. Tlio Rudanese. had long given 
trouble to the Egyjitiaii government, and in 1883 tlie 
Mad Mullah heavily defeated an army si-nt from Egypt to 
quell him. Goidon was sent as tlovernor-Ueneral of tlu' 
Sudan, and in 1884 was told to withdraw all the garrisons 
there by stages. Gordon disobeyed orders, stayed, and was 
surrounded and killed in 188.'5 before he could be relieved. 
The conquest of the Sudan was then begun and comxdeted 
under Kitchener. 

Egypt holds an important position at the north-oastc'rn 
corner of Africa. It has had a continuous history for 
thousands of years. Here wo can only mention incidents 
since the time of Napoleon. Then Egyjit was semi-inde¬ 
pendent, having shaken off the control of the Thivks. 
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Napoleon occupied the north of Egypt but was driven out 
by the British Later, arrangomontB were made for an 
Egyptian to I'ulc as Viceroy under Turkey. In 1861 the 
price of cotton increased owing to the Civil War over 
slavery in the'. United Mtates, and larger arcias oC cotton 
were jilaiited in Egy])t and rie.hes flowed to tlie country. 
lilgy])t borrowed money from Eraiice 
and Britain to pay for hirthei inpirovo- 
lueiits, but 111 1878 the extravagance 
of the ruler, Ismail Pasha, iiointed to 
the fact that Bgyjit was on the verge 
of liankrujitcy, no longer wa.s interest 
being ]iai(l on tlie loans Ismail Pasha 
was therefore do])osed and two advisors, 
one Frenc.h and one English, wemt out 
to assist tlie. new ruler. A mutiny broke 
out in the Egyptian army and nlti- 
inaiely spread so tliat a British admiral 
liad to lire on rioters at Alexandria. 

Ei’anco asked Britain to subdue Egy])t, 
which sh(' did in 1882. Britain would 
have tlu'ii left Itgypt, hut troulde Duhvisu, isso 
began in the Budaii. It was tlieii 
that an army was sent to ciuell the Mad M ullah, as deserihed 
aliovc. 

Before the )Sudau was brought uiidoi' J-lritish eontrol the 
government of Egypt was put in order. In the work of 
improving Egyiit’s liiianeial eoiidition Lord Cromer ])laycd 
the duel jiart, and it was he who -[ilaimed the eamjiaigii 
which led to the eoiupiest of the iSmlaii. 

To-day Egypt is an mdcpendciit state hut allied to 
Britain and with agreements for the maintenance of a body 
of British troops and a detachment of the Air Eoree to 
guard the Suez {laiial. 

Tiiio Inuian Ejvnuiiio. During the Seven Years War, the 
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Hriti.sli under Clive hud won a j^reui- vi(df)rv at PhiKsey 
From tlii.s time on, tlie Ih'disli ICust India Conii)uny was 
Kuprenn'. Triult' inereaKcd and Hriiiah inoiu'y was spent to 
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ImhikIiI inlli Cine iiiul, iifli'r I’lurti-j. 
viiiUcil f<ir Must liulia ('(iiii|>iui,\ In 177;;. 
I’l'i'Mulciil.Ilf (il\i'('n\ini ilnf Iti'iimkl In I77't, 
iiunii'd (I'livi'niiii lli'iii'iiil nf liuim SniM'il 
liitliiiwi'll I ill l7.S."i, \iiusimI Ilf iiiliiiKun- 
MiHiily- luring; Uimjm, i*U 'riml lii‘.(i*il 
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hnng some ot ihe advan- 
tajj;es of morleni inventions 
lo India. Kurtlier, the. 
eneinu's of India on the 
fVonliers of the north and 
north-west were- defeated 
and cheeked in various 
minor wars. 

Tlu' British tracU'rs did 
not attf'inpt to iuterfero 
vith tlu' eustoms and re¬ 
ligions of tliepi'ojile, There 
wi'i'i', however, many 
natives vho looked ipiou 
white nnm with snspiciion 
and would hav(' liked to 
see tlnmi driviai out of 
the land. 

In hS.57 a mutiny in the 
Indian Army broke out. 
'riuM’O was some dissatis- 
fae.tion with British rule 
ainoiitf.st the native, 
.sohlu'rs, and when some- 
on (* whispi'red in the 
new tyjie of eartridffe w'as 


greased with cow and pig fat trouble began, for the eow was 
sacred to the Hindu and mu.st not he slain, vhile the pig is 


an unclean animal to the Mohammedan. As tlu' cartridges 


had to he bitten, it seemed that the n'ligious belief ot the 


Hepoys (native soldicTs) of eitlu'r ndigion were being set at 
naught. Nana Bahili, a dcacendaut of the. Moguls (see 
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Chapter 10) was proclaimed “Emperor” and put himself at 
the head of the mutineers. 

The number of white men in India was very small, and 
soon they wore in danger. At Cawnporc, women and children 
were massacred; at Lucknow a small body of soldiers was 
besieged in the city. Loyal Indian troops and fresh detach¬ 
ments were sent out, the beleaguered garrisons were redieved 
and the Mutiny ended. 

People could now see that a great disaster had only 
just been prevented, and that India must be brought under 
the direct control of the British Government In 1858, 
therefore, a Viceroy was sent out to rule, and in London 
the India Office was established as a department of the 
government On the 1st .lanuary, 1877, Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India Upper Burma was added to 
the Indian Empire in 1880 (but separated by tlic Act of 
1935). Erom time to time frontier wars still have to be 
fought to keep peace on the liordcrs of Inchai, especially in 
the North-west Province sot up by Lord Curzon when 
Viceroy. 

During the Great War more than half a million native 
soldiers served the Empire. Htatesmen after the war 
began to ask how India could be given a greater measure of 
self government. Some native leaders like (4andlii wanted 
India to be ruled by Indians. After a great deal of discus¬ 
sion an agreement has been reached, and it is hojicd that 
India will in coming years take over more and more of her 
own government. 

Ireland. Earlier in this book wo spoke of the beginning 
of the talk about Home Rule for Ireland. Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation brought many Irishmen to Wostrainstor to oham]iion 
the demand for a separate Irish Parliament. Then we saw 
that in 1845 the potato crop in Ireland failed and people 
wore starving. Corn was brought in from abroad When the 
Corn Laws wore repealed, this did not help the Irish, for 
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tist\ lutl Ti'lit'd much on stdlmg their wheat to Bnglitjul, 
\inv txremii corn was cheaper than Irish. So had did trade 
innaiH’ ifiat hundreds (d thousands of fine Irishmen and 
uoin<-ii, iii.uu vufh familit's, emigrated to Canada and tln‘ 

I'mt»d Slates of Anicriea to esea])e starvation 

In iMid a society <>alled the Fenian’^ was started )»y 
In-lniicn in tla* Ciiited Statt's. The name was taken from 
the Fhm. tile old nuthual lightens of Ireland. Tlu'ir piir- 
}«>..(■. ihc\ --.nd, was to fret- Ireland from tin' Bnti.sh. 'I’liey 
ai luallv tiud to march into Canada and a ri'volt ot Fmnans 
took pkn-e m lieland. All failed, hut they showed tliat 
tioiihlc wa-' hrewiiar. In IS.Sd there were as man\ as eiirhty- 
"ix Nationalist-^, tliat is, mem hers who waiiti'd Hoiiu' Hide, 
t«tmiicd to the British Parliament, and (dadstoiie tlu' 
I’lime Minister decided to try to pass a Bill for Home Iliile. 
In till - he did not sucei'ed, for no one eoiild agrei' ulioiit 
hiiunu "lit the Bntisli landowiK'rs The ipiestion of Homi' 
Huh u.is hecoiuiim a ddUmilt one tor the British Tarhameut; 
It o( i u]ii< d loo mmdi time and divided ■jiiu'ties. 

In I'.ild Mr Vs^^uitli, the Prinn' Mnustei, trii'd to mlro- 
du.e anoflu-i Hoiiu' Hnli' Hill, and now further si'iious 
tfouhl- tio-e this time from till'Nortliein ])art ot Ireland, 
I'hti I 'file men of Idster said they would resist Home 
Hule iu the \er\ last, and hy foree of aimis if necessary. 
Thc\ Wire Protestants and largely arti.san.s and maiui- 
lactun is, wliilst the [leojile of the rimiainder of Ireland 
v\eie Horn. ill Catholics, workiTs on tlu‘ land and eompara- 
tiMlv }io><i. Tilt V said that Ulstermen would never ('onseiit 
Ttt hr lufetl tiom Duhlvii Both sides began to raise volun- 
te!-!-. .u|(plv lliern with arms, anddiill them for battle. N*) 
li-tt»m .uiiceinmit had been reached hy l!)14, wlum tlu' 
Cii It \\,u bloke out. and for ii time put an end to tlu' 
tmlii toi Home Hule. 

The Irish Xationalisis resolved at once to su{)port 
Britain m the war, and thousand.s of Irislinien flocked to 
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lh(‘ ciildurs I"iif((i‘tunut«‘l\. in llUli, ftrt.uii nnns^tj- itt 
lin‘ Sinii Fiiii party in In'l.uul thiil tin- w,,, tj,,. 

nKiincut t(i i'('1h“1, and, liy nuains ot (Icnn.m i,, ,, i,j,. 

Iriih ind<‘])(*ii(U‘iic(,‘ Sir UoL'rr ('iiM-iin'iil, tlicsi I. ul. r. 
wah ariosti'd, trual for ln;ih treason, and ( xoi-uTrd. 

When tlic (treat War was over, the ■>tiUL'L;lo 
Ihitish and Lrihh broke out anew and eontnmed till 
wh(‘u a sehenie was hroupht forward to dnido Irofnid into 
two parts. Ulster still sent meinbeis to the liriti-^h I'atlia- 
meiit and was (‘onsideri'd a ]iart of (treat Uni.on. [ he 
remainder ot th(‘ eonntry was to he known as 'I’lii, Iiusn 
Fukt. St\ti; with its own I’arhainent at l)u))lm and iidiiiir 
jio numibers to Westininsier. 

The trouble in Irel.ind is not yet over, tor 1her>- h a 
strontt party in the Free State which would like to vre a 
United Iri'liiiid, eiitindy mdi'pendent. of the UritiNh t'hiipiie 
Others are op{)osed to this, while Ulstermtui would i< it 
with their l)lood. 

Thk (k)MivroNWEALTH OK Na'uons, The sj;,ov\jh ot the 
Fmpiie has beiai in some wuas like tlu' piowth ot a t imdy. 
Children, when tlu'y itrow older, wallm.irry and set iiji homes 
of their own 'flie ])aieiits will visit tlKUU, talk with thorn, 
oive them advice if they want it, but the children will w.int 
to decide for themsel\es what they sliall do m tlo ii own 
homes. They are idd enoiioh to take /csyioo'.do/ib/ So with 
the eoiiiitrics belonging to the Uritish Emjnre 

TTie word onpin' eomes fiom a Latin woid im aning 
“full and far-reaching sovereignty," and indieates that all 
land ot the empire is imdei one etaitral go\ermiieut. \\ hde 
the nations attached to Britain were growing up, the term 
Ihilish Ihupirr might he applied to them. T'he n,une, 
howi'ver, is not so ajd wln-n eountiie'> attaehed to an 
empire are gueu a large measure ol self-go\eiim!ent 
uiul independenee. So to-day it is usual to >peak ot the 
Britii^h Ccniiuioiiuralth of Xatuni '^—a [dirase whu h induates 
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union undor the Crown })ut independence of the Britisii 
government 

All parts of our Empire have not yet gained full self- 
government—this LS hut a matter of time^—but Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, and Ne^v Zealand are now practically 
independent governments with separate representatives 
in the League of Nations. The British Empire is now a 
federation of individual states, hound together by common 
allegiance to the iSovereign, common trading interests, and 
a bond of sentiment formed through the years of history, 
of wars and of peaceful development. 


EXERCISES 

1 Draw au outline map of Australia and indicate the various 
places visited by cxplorei.s 

2 Khow how Canada and Au.stialia have gained a large measure 
of .self-government 

3 What advantage has the Canadian Pacific Railway been to 
Canada ^ 

1 Wliat beneflts can {a) the inotlierland give to her colonies, 
[b] the colonies give to the motherland ^ 

0 Find the difference between Doimnion.s and dependencie,s 
0 Why do large nations desire colonies '> 

1 Outline the lirstory of the Union of fSouth Afiica 
.S Sliow how the Indian Empire has grown up Why is it more 
diflicult lor India to obtain t>elf-goveinment than it was for Canada 
or Aiistialia'' Find how steps were being taken in 1937 to give 
India .sell-goveinment 

!) Why iH the goveiiiinent of Ireland so difficult * 

10 Name any emjnres of wluch you have learnt in liistory and 
see how these aie similar to and difiereiit from the Biitish Common¬ 
wealth of Nations 
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Quci'ii Vu'tojia (!<uno to tlio ilu'oiu' in 1S;57 wlion sho 
wan only 18. She wan the (lau,ifh(.er of Kdwavd, Dnlo' ot 
Kent, t'ourth .non of (leot'jfe III On lOih Kelinuu'y< 1840, 
hIu' married lu'r eou.sin Prinee Albert of Saxe.d Alnii'ii;. 
Aftei her niarriaoc', (^,ue('ii thetoiia took a. ifri'atc'r part in 
tlu' p:ovc'rnm('ni. Prince Albi'rt na.s elevm' and a,hie, takiiip, 
a, gieut ini('r('.si in art and seienei'. O'Ik' (ireat Mvhihition 
of 1801, held in Hyde Park, was la.rp,ely One to 1ns inllui'nce 
(Tlu* liuji,e p,la.ss huildinp, \va.s la.ter moved to South London 
and Ivliown as the (Vyistal Palace. It was de.stroyed hy lire 
in lOIKi.) 44ie Prinee Consort dii'd ol typhoid in 1807, and 
the (juei'U was lu*aithroken Altei Hiis sad c-vi'iit, Victoria 
apiieared little in piihlie. She, however, carried out her 
duties as (jiieeii She dic'd in 1901, havinsj, reigned over 
sixty years. Qnec'ii Victoria was eonseieiitioiis, rc'heious, 
and ahl(', and h('r name stands hiij;h amonp,.st the roll of 
Jiritish sovereigns. Hc'r el(h'.st daughter marric'd the heir 
to tin* (terman tliroin*, the Kai-ser, William II, was her 
grandson. Victoria was sneeeecled hy her eldc'st son, who 
riilc'd as hkUvard VII. 






25. THE GREAT WAR 

KARiiTtOR iti tliiH book wo saw that alter tho Napoleonic 
War new natn)ns be^an to arise in Europe (lerniany, under 
Bismarck, victorious in the war of 1870, liccame more 
powerful than ever. Not only did she increase her army 
and begin to build up an empire outside her own borders, 
but she developed her factories and workshops. Her 
population was growing ra])idly. It seemed neocssary for 
lior to extend her Ixmndaries. She began to build a lug 
navy. After 1870 theic were no great wars for many 
years, but the ChcaL Powerft, as tho large nations of 
Europe were called, steadily mercasod their armies and 
navies, being suspicious of each other and fearing sudden 
attack 

In order to helj) eacli other in time of need tho loading 
powers of Europe began to make agreements together 
Thus Germany, Austria, and Italy had promised, by the 
Triple Allianee of 1882, to stand by one another, whik' 
Erance had an agreement with Russia, and Britam had 
promised under certain conditions to aid Erance Tliis 
was a dangei’oiis position, for with large armies and navies 
and jealousy between nations a great war might begin 
from a comparatively small cause—and tins is what actually 
ooenrrod in 1914. 

Now we must learn to know the difforcnco between the 
cause for soinctliing haiiponing and the excuse for bogimnng 
it. If a man wishes to c[naiTcl with another bocanso be is 
jealous of him ho (‘.an soon find an oxense for quarrelling, 

U3 
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So it is between nations, and you will find examples of this 
in the newsj)apers to-day. 

When, on 28th June, 1914, a young Serb murdered an 
Austrian Archduke at Belgrade, few people thought this 
would lead to a world war. It did, however, and these are 
the reasons— 

1. The Serb killed the Austrian because the Serbs hated 
the Avay m which the Austrian government oppressed those 
of Slav race under its rule. 

2. Austria made up her mmd to punish Serbia for the 
murder and to crush rebellion once and for all. She, there¬ 
fore, ordered Serbia to agree to certain things which would 
have injured Serbia’s independence as a nation 

3 Serbia agreed that an inquiry should be held, but 
said that Austria’s demands should be placed before the 
Court at the Hague. Austria rejected this reply. 

4 Russia had already saicl she would support Serbia 
if Austria’s demands were unreasonable. 

5. Germany agreed to support Austria m whatever 
claims she made against Serbia. 

6 Fiance was bound to assist her ally Russia if attacked. 

7. Germany thought a decisive blow would be to strike 
quickly at her old enemy France. To do this her army 
would have to cross Belgium, smee the frontier between 
France and Belgium was much less strongly fortified 

8 Britain was bound by treaty to support Belgium (see 
Chapter 18), but she stayed her hand until the Germans 
had actually crossed into Belgium and attacked Liege. 
She had also promised to give naval assistance to France 
if the German fleet attacked the French coast. 

The British ministers worked hard to prevent the 
commg conflict, but Germany’s mind was made up An 
ultimatum sent to Germany on 4th August, 1914, was 
ignored, and war was then declared by Great Britain 
upon the Central Powers of Europe Italy decided to 
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remain neutral at first, though she was pledged to help 
Germany. 

There is no space here to give the whole story of the 
Great War, which spread ultimately to practically every 
nation of the world. The German troops marched through 
Belgium, smashing the resistance of the small hut plucky 
Belgian armjn while powerful siegc"^guns destroyed the 
fortifications-^of Liege and Antwerp. The sweep towards 
Pans began, to be checked first by the Trench army and 
a British Expeditionary Force at Mons, and finally—only 
forty miles from the capital—at the great Battle of the 
Marne. For nearly four years the armies faced one another 
in a ding-dong struggle largely fought in trenches. On the 
eastern front the Russians entered Germany, but met a 
terrible defeat at Tannenberg, and were finally driven out 
and Russia was invaded. When Revolution broke out in 
Russia in 1917 there was no longer any help from that 
nation. Turkey ]Oined Germany and fierce fighting took 
place in the Dardanelles, where the Allies tried without 
success to force a way to Constantinople. On the sea the 
British navy held the upper hand and protected the trade 
routes along which ships were bringing food and munitions. 
German submarines hazarded themselves and attacked 
shipping, bringing danger of starvation to the British Isles. 
Aeroplanes and airships were used by both sides for bomb- 
mg. Then in the autumn of 1918, after the failure of a 
desperate German ofi^ensive in the sprmg, the tide turned for 
Britam and her Allies. Little food and material could get^ 
into Germany because of the close blockadd^ of the Allied^ 
fleets. Italy and Japan were fighting for the Alli es, and 
then, largely through the efforts of President Wilson, the 
United States of America began to send troops. In 1918 
the allied armies were unified under the command of 
Marshal Foch, and in a brilliant series of offensives swept 
to victory. Starvation and revolution broke the morale of 
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the German and Austrian troops, Turkey and Bulgaria, 
defeated in the Balkans, called for peace, and on 11th 
ISTovemher, 1918, a general Armistice was signed. In the 
following June peace was made at Versailles m the very 



Entbanots to the Wab Memokial Edinjiujkui Oahthh 

By cowlcst/ of the L il/ iS 


room where the Germans had forced the Trench to sign the 
treaty that concluded the war of 1870. 

The Peace Treaty 

Every day history is being made. What hapj)ens to-day 
is very largely the result of what was done in the past. 
Think about this when you read your newspaper. By the 
conditions of the Versailles Treaty-— 

Germany, from which the Kaiser had fled in the last days 
of the war, became a republic. She lost Alsace-Lorraine 
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and niucli territory now included in Poland, as well as her 
whole colonial empire; her navy was surrendored and her 
army was practically ahohshed. The mighty nation had 
fallen very low. 

Austria also became a republic, Hungary was made 
mdopendciit, and the rich state ol Bohemia was separated 
and became ])art of Ozcchoslovalaa. 

Serbia was given large territoricis at Austria’s cxpt'uso, 
united with Montenegro, and renamed Yugoslavia. 

Turkey had to surrender all lu'i' lands in Muropc except 
Constantinople, whilst Hyria, Palostiiic, and Mesopotamia 
were freed from the I'lirks and placed undc'r mandate. 

Russia. In 1917 the Ilussiaiis had revolted against their 
Tsar, or Enpieror, and after a period of revolt and terrorism 
very similar to the French I’cvoliition a new kind of govern¬ 
ment was set up Tlio coiintiy was no longer known as an 
empire hut was called the Union of Soviet Sooiahst Rqmhlics, 
often writton in the shorter form “U.M.W.lv,.” The word 
“Soviet” IS a Russian one and means a eounnil. By the 
Soviet system ol government, local committees are elected 
which send delegates to larger hodii'S, until linally the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets forms the central “ Parliament.” 
From this Congress tlie Central Executive Comniittoe —the, 
real governing body—is elected The Pri'sident of the 
Rcpiihlie IS head of this Committee and of the Covernnumt 
and IS virtually a dictator. The main business of the 
government ap])ears to liave been to organixe the nation 
and to provide the necessary factories, etc., wdiich will give 
Russia a leading jilaoe in the world’s trading countries. 
There is, too, an endeavour to make other ■))eoples lieliove 
in this method of government. 



26. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Yon all know what a I'oothall loagno is. A immbor of toaina 
l)ancl tofrc'tiu'r and arrange (ixiurcH so that ph'asant and 
prolitahlo games hot ween tin' rnernhers of tho h'agne can 
tak(' i)lae('. It tht'i'o is any disagi'cc'ment the ropri'senta- 
tives of nu'inlx'i's of tin' h'agin* can mec't together and 
settle the diH]nit(\ All agree, to he hound hy the doe.ision 
of tho league eoinmitte('. 

JYom 1914 to 19 IS the hori'ois of war had revealed 
themselves over a great ])art of the woild, and many men 
began to wonder wlnther eivili/u'd pc'oplc' e.ould not fiinl a 
better way of sc'ttling their dispuh's than by war. One of 
the loadei'H who thought about thi.s was Woodrow Wdson, 
President of the United State.s of Anu'ricia, During the 
War some one had said it was “a wair to end Avar,” and in 
1919, with this id('al of no more M’ur lu'fore the nations, a 
section, ealh'd the (Uwminl of the, Lengm was ])ut in the 
Peace Treaty outlining a schenu' for cn'ating a LnAonn ok 
Nations with its lu'adpuarters at (leiu'va. 

The memhers of the League bound themsi'lvc's not to 
employ force to si'ttle a dispidv until thi'y had brought their 
case before, arbitrators (judges) appointed by the Lc'ague, 
had waited six months lor tlu'. decision, ainl then allowed 
another three months to jiass. 4'hns, it was hoped, the 
hand of war would be stayed. 

The rcfiresontatives of thirty-two nations signed the 
Covenant and other nations agri'ed to it later. The defeated 
state,s were not allowi'd to join at first, but Uermany w'as 
admitted m 192(1. d’hi' United States of Anu'i'iea never 
joined tho League, because many Americiaii .statesmen felt 
that it would ho best for America to ketip out of European 
affairs. 
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The League has a Secretary-General and other officials. 
The general League Committee is called the Assembly. It 
meets annually in September and consists of three repre¬ 
sentatives from each country bolongiiig to the League. The 
Council of the League meets at least Jour times a year and 
consists of the representatives of some fourteen nations— 
each of a numlicr of the larger nations always have a repre¬ 
sentative whilst the remaining members are elected from 
time to time from amongst the other nations. Llie CJouncil 
is Uie important body and it has the power of settling 
disputes. 

Then there is the Intbrna'jtonal Labour Organiza- 
Tion which is endeavouring to improve conditions of work, 
wages, and hours of workers in lands all over the world. It 
is of little use if good wages are paid m one country while 
another pays low wages and compels long hours of work, so 
that goods can be produced more cheaply The country 
paying well might find its workers unemployed. The 
I L 0 wishes to got the same level of working conditions in 
all countries. 

Years ago when treaties were nuidii between nations 
they were often kept aee.rct. Now members of the League 
must register treaties with the League Secretary. Thus 
do all countries learn of agreements between each other. 
More than two thousand such treatu's have already been 
registered. 

ItuFUGBrcs. One of the earliest duties taken up by the 
League was to care for and convoy back to then’ own homes 
the large number of people who had sought Refuge in other 
countries during the war, and the Prisoners of War who had 
been simiily told they were free. These had neither food 
nor money and there wore many of them ill. The refugees 
and prisoners were liable to take back terrible diseases with 
them, but special camps were opened to cure the sick and 
prevent the spread of epidemics. 
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Now that this work is finished, officers of the League 
spend time in studymg disease and give advice to all 
countries on the best way to fight such evils. Others 
stop the sale of drugs like opium and cocaine, which 
seriously m]ure the health of those who become victims to 
them. 

After the Great War, certain possessions and colonies 
were removed from the care of the defeated states. It was 
not thought that these countries were yet in a position to 
know how best to govern themselves and become iude- 
pendent. They were therefore put under the charge of 
different members of the League who were given Mandates 
(mandate = a command) to rule them. 

Now you may ask, the League of Nations pre¬ 

vented war?” The answer is “Yes” and “No.” In 1926 a 
war between Greece and Bulgaria was definitely settled 
when, without a League, war would have been almost 
certain. Other serious disputes, such as that arising from the 
murder of the Yugoslavian king, Alexander I, have been 
dealt with by the Council or by the Court of International 
Justice 

On the other hand, there have been occasions when the 
League has not been able to interfere. This is because she 
has not had the power to do so without callmg upon mem¬ 
bers to fight perhaps another great war. In the case of the 
football league, there may be one team that breaks the rules 
and refuses to obey the orders of the league committee; 
it may leave the league and go off and play with teams out¬ 
side. So with nations. Until the League is composed of 
representatives of all the nations, and until all believe that 
peace and reason are better than war and that might is 
not necessarily right, then the League must at times admit 
failure. Still the idea is a great one and in the fuUness of 
time men everywhere may see that a real League of Nations 
IS better than an armed and suspicious world. 
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1 Name any leagues you how and state wliat is the reason for 
the existence of each 

2 What IS the aim of the League of Nations * 

3 Name any social work done by the league since its formation. 

4 What IS the League of Nations Umon ^ 

6 How could the League of Nations be improved^ 

hk 1916-17 Lord Robert Cecil and others developed the 
idea of a League of Nations 

1917 Ex-President Taft formed “The League to Enforce Peace ” 

8th January, 1918 President Wilson stated his Fourteen Points, 
one of which was the need to establish a League of Nations 

28th April, 1919 Covenant of League adopted by full session of 
Peace Conference 




27. AFTER THE GREAT WAR 

We saw how great suffering followed the Napoleonic Wars. 
Similarly the nations of the world have found trials and 
tribulations after the Great War 

In Britain there was much unemployment and poverty 
follow ing the war years Suffering was abated by the 
provision of unemployment pay to those out of work. Afber 
some years of depression it appears that more settled con¬ 
ditions he ahead. It is difficult to foresee, however, what 
will happen. You who read this book will be able to write 
the next chapter from your own experiences. 

The war left Germany and Austria crushed and dis¬ 
armed, without money, with little food, and with a large 
indemnity (compensation for injury to be paid to the 
victors). Italy, who had not received so many “plums” in 
the peace settlement, was weak, and Greece and Turkey 
were at daggers drawn over Smyrna, the new states of 
Central Europe made up of different nationalities were 
finding it difficult to settle down in harmony. 

Then Mussolini in Italy after years of patient organiza¬ 
tion, marched on Rome in 1922 with his “blackshirts” and 
caused the fall of the Government there He was asked to 
form a government himself, and gradually seb himself up as 
a Dictator. His followers are called Fascists, the name being 
derived from the Latin word fasces (the bundle of rods 
carried by the attendants on magistrates in Ancient Rome). 
The name symbolizes unity Whether one agrees with 
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Mussolini or not it must be said that Italy as a nation is 
far more powerful as a result of its leader’s rule. The course 
of history has without a doubt been altered by the advent 
of Fascists in Italy. The conquest of Abyssinia is one proof 
of this. 

Almost parallel with the Fascist movement in Italy is 
that of the ISTazi movement m Germany. After defeat in 
the Great War, Germany became a republic, with Ebert 
as its first President. In 1925, on the death of Ebert, 
Field-Marshal von Hmdenburg, one of the most successful 
German generals, became President. He hoped to unite 
the moderates of all parties under a republican form of 
government A wise statesman, Stresemann, began to 
steer the German nation to a better understanding with the 
rest of Europe. He died, however, in 1929, before his work 
was done. There was much distress in Germany at this 
time and a new political party called the Nazis under 
AnoLr Hitler camo into being. Within a few years this 
party gained enormously in strength and influence, and m 
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193:5 Hitler lums('lF becaiiu' ChaiKH'llor and “I^nader” -the 
real Duitatfir of CcTiuany. Hia main aim a]:>])carH in l)o to 
build up a Kiron;Lf aiul uiiiied nation. Again,st tlio terms of 
tlio Peaei' 9’r(>at,y la* has fornu'd a l.irgo army and air force 
and Binall l)uti ]io\\ ('rful navy. 

Ho])eK had lieeu ('xpre.ssed in tlie Pi'aei' Tn-aty that the 
nations of Kunqii' vould di.sarm, that, is, gradually cut down 
their armies and navies until only siinieiont vus h'ft for 
police (liitK's. Hut this idea of Di.^aumamun'i’ has gone 
astray. The year 19:57 opened with all the nations rearming. 
iStatesmen in Hritaiu, who had believet] in tlii* uh'als of Dis¬ 
armament, decided tliat aloiu- to disarm would be folly. 
Home think that, with all nation.s strong pi'ace will b(' more, 
secure; others see in the “marl race ol armanieuts” the 
danger of a greati'r and morr' devastating war. It may he 
that nations will realize that to live togethm’m |)('a(;('\vill 
add the grr'att'st haiipiiK'.ss to the world. 

Yet in another way tlu' world i.s elosm’ togr'tlu'r than 
it ever was. Transport is moie rafud, movrunent from 
country to erumtry ami across srm and ocean is safer. 
Telegraph- both by w'irt',eabh', and “wueh-.ss"—trdephono, 
television already maki' it iiossible for news from any part 
of the world to lie Hashed around the glolu'. Ho men may 
some day aehiev’'e the idea of peace beeausr' (*aeh can help 
the other. 






LOCAL HISTORY 


You will find history much more interesting if you try to 
discover how the town or district in which yon live has been 
connected with events in the past. There are many ways 
in which you can do this, and here are a few suggestions— 

(1) Conversations with older people. Talk to your 
parents and grandparents about what happened when they 
were children. You will be surprised at what you can learn. 
The author’s great-grandfather described to him a cele¬ 
bration of the Battle of Waterloo, told how soldiers were 
obtamed for the army in days gone by, and what factories 
were like more than a hundred years ago. 

(2) Visits to churches. Churches illustrate many points 
of history. The way in which the church is built will 
probably give you a clue as to the date at which it was 
constructed. Tombstones, memorial stones and windows 
all have their lessons to teach. 

(3) Visits to local hbranes and museums. Many old 
pictures and prints can be seen. Books published some 
years previously can be borrowed—those on local history 
are of great value. 

(4) Study the names given to streets. In one town there 
are streets named Cecil Road and Burleigh Road; it is 
not strange to find that where now is a modern drapery 
store was once a Palace to which Queen Ehzabeth often 
came. In another district there are streets named Kimber¬ 
ley, Mafelung, and Ladysmith, and on inquiry it was 
found that these were built at the close of the South 
African War Names of fields, parks, and schools all 
probably can give you a clue to local history. In many 
schools “House” names are derived from historical figures 
who have lived in the district. 
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(6) The local paper is a source of local history Ask the 
editor to allow you to look through old files in his office. 

(6) Hecords are valuable. One local museum received a 
present the other day of which it is very proud. A man 
waffied m and presented a scrap book which he had com¬ 
menced sixty years ago. In it he had pasted local news and 
pictures regularly throughout his life. It formed a very 
interesting book of local history. 

These are only a few examples of what you can do 
History is a hvmg subject, full of interest, a hobby worth 
cultivating and one which will help you to understand the 
world in which you live much better than if you took no 
notice of past events. 
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The Home oe Sm Walter Scott ix His Yocjth, 
25 George Square, Edinburgh 

By courtesy of the L M S, 




Windsor Castle erom the River Thames 

Royal Palace of Bugland, founded by Wilbam I, rebuilt and extended foi’ 
Bdwnrd III Enlarged and renovated for George III, IV, and Victoria 
Bu courtesy of the QW R 


KINGS SINCE QUEEN VICTORIA 


Edward VII 1901-1910 ICing at 60 Travelled greatly, named 
the “Peacemaker.” 

George V 1910-1936 A well-beloved King He was Kin g 
durmg the Great War (1914r-18) 

Edward VIII 1936 As Prmce of Wales served m the Great War 
Visited many of the lands of the British Common¬ 
wealth 


George VI 1936 Crowned 12th May, 1937 Ponght at Battle 
of Jutland 


The Royal House oe Windsor On 17th July, 1917, Kin g 
George V declared that the family name of the Royal House of 
Great Britain and Ireland should be Wmdsor. Previously owuig to 
the marriage of Queen Victoria to Prmce Albert, the royal family 
belonged to the German family, known as the House of Saxe- 
Cobuig-Gotha, itself a branch of the family of the dukes and kings 
of Saxony, known also as Wettm. 
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SOVEREIGNS FROM 1702-1901 



1702-1714 


^JlOKGE I . 

1714-1727 


^^;g;OEGE II . . 

1727-1760 


(^JDOEGE III ... 

1760-1820 


(3I-3H30EGE 17 

1820-1830 


-^IX.LIAM IV . 

1830-1837 


-yjCTOEIA . ... 

1837-1901 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES 


LD ji, m HJiaglaud and Scotland 

. 

1707 

Hii»t JVct pressed 


1715 

So£v BvliWe 


1720 

Walpole, prime Minister 


1721 

1 laf-t lo <>f IDettingen 

• 

1743 

Osit t lo of Ovilloden. 

. 

1746 

Dt‘ac*e of Aix-la-Chapelle 


1748 

Ciilencla.r refoimed 

■ 

1752 

Battlf* of Plassey 


1757 

Capture of Quebec 

• 

1759 

St ami j -A.cf 


1765 

Battle of Pniiker’s HiU 


1776 

Siegf^ of Gibraltar 

1779-1782 

lii(l(*poticler!.c6 of United States 


, 1782 

Imlei»etxtlence of United States Acknowledged 


1782 

Feriet^ of Vorsadles 


, 1783 

Freneli Revolution commenced 

, , 

1789 

Battle of ISfile , 


1798 

Uiiioir of Gx’eat Britain and Ireland 

, 

1800 
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1(]() vSOMK IMPORTANT NVENTS IN OTUKR NATIONS 


Balitilo of Ooponliagoii 

. IHOi 

Battle of T’rafalgar 

1805 

PoiiinRulav Wai' Bogan 

1808 

Battle of WatGvlno 

1815 

Teat and Corporation Acta repealed 

L828 

Reform Bill paaHcd . . ... 

1882 

Hlavery aliolialved 

L888 

Penny I'oab introdnecd 

. 188!) 

(koat Exlubitioii 

. 1851 

Ornnoau War . 

185.1 185(1 

Indian Mutiny 

1857 

iSouond Rolbrin Bill. 

. 1807 

Queen Viotoua, Kin]n'o.sa of India 

187(1 

Boer War 

. 18!)!) ]!)()2 

Australia boeomea a Ooiiiinouweallli 

lilO] 

(linuu'il iSeliools oatalilialu'd 

l!)()l 

Old Ago PunaionH 

J!I08 

National lliadtli IiiMinuu-e 

1011 

({mat War 

1011 1018 

SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
NATIONS SINCE 1800 

OTHER 

CongreNH oi Vienna 

18H 1815 

Deatli ofNajioloon 

, 1821 

(kook hide]lendonec 

. 1829 

Belgian riulejiondomie. 

1880 

Soeond Breneli Mmpiro 

1852 

Kingdom ol Italy .... 

18(10 

Amoriean Cml War .... 

. 18(11-1805 

AuHiro-J’riiKsian War 

180(1 

Jhaneo-PniHSian War 

1870 1871 

RiiaHiaii Bovolntion ... 

. 1917 



SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS 


Nairn) 

Lived 

Nationality 

Famous for 

■Williaiii lliivvry 

lOVS-KlS? 

Kiiglmli 

Oiiculation of blood 

Sir Ihuui' Nmvliim 

l(W2-1727 

Kngliali 

Mathematics and science— 

llaigii'iivi'H 

1720-1778 

ICuglmh 

gravitation, spectrum 

Invontor of carder and spin- 

.IllIlll'H WllU. 

1730-1810 

Sc'otc'h 

ning-jenny 

Steam ongme 

Kdwiuil donum' 

1719-1823 


Vaccination 

Sii iriiin[iliiy Davy 

1778-1828 

Rnglisli 

Safetydamp iii mines 

(Jfioipi St('{)limisiin 

1781-1848 

English 

Inventor of locomotive 

JIichnDl Idu'iiilay 

1701-1867 

English 

Magnetism and electricity, dis 

(.'hurl<“) Darwin 

1800-1882 

English 

eovory leading to dynamo, 
etc 

Ongin of Species —theory of 

Su .1 Y iSiiiiiiHDii 

1811-1870 

Scotch 

natural soleotion 

Doctor who found uiso of 

Iloin V Jii'H'ii'im'i 

1813-1808 

English 

ohlorotorm 

Steel inanutaotuie 

Limm I'liHlom 

188'2- lOOT 

Froncli 

Discovered bacteiia 

Wilhdin 'riKiniHon, 

Lind Knlvm 

1821-1007 

Ii isli 

Eloctucity and boat, tele- 

Lnid LiHlor 

1827-1012 

English 

giaphy 

Antiseptics in Surgery 

('link Maxwi'll 

1831-1870 

Ki'otch 

Electricity wave theory of 
light 

Motoi car 

(liiU-lii))) Dmiiili'i 

183't-lOOO 

Ooi'iimn 

W 1C l{iiidinmi 

18l,')-1023 

(iomiuii 

X-iays 

(rndiaiii Hull . 

1847-1022 

Scotch 

Telephone 

Tliiniiiis \ ICdiHiMi . 

1817 1021 

Auiorican 

Elootiic light, giamophone. 

Hii A l'’li'iiim(!: 

I8i0- 

English 

self-iogulatiiig dynamo, etc 
Thormiomc valve made 

WiiKld (Irvillii 

1871,1012 

Ainoricnn 

broadcasting possible 
Aeroplane (with bro Wilbur) 

(1 Mm'i'oiu 

1874-1037 

Italian 

Wireless telegraphy 

iloliii (1 Hail'd 

1888- 

Scotch 

Television 
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BRITISH MEN OF LETTERS 


Nairn) 


Livi'il 


KmiiciiiH HiiiikH mill Podiuh 


Diuiiol Dotao 
ildmiUian Hwift 
JlIHlIllll AlltllHdll 
])r f^aniudl ildliiiHdu 
JanidH Hdiwi'll 

ThdinaH dray 

Adam iSimlh 
Olivi'i (JdldHimdi 

Hdbi'rl Hmna 

William \Vm(lsWdil.U 
Wii Wallidi'S i dtl, 

C'liailcs Ijiiiuli 

raiiil Hyrdii 

IVri j Hviwhd Shi'll('\ 

tliihii Kdiitu . 

'riiiimas Ifddil 
[jdiil 'J'l'iiMyaim 

Uolatil, HiiiMiiiiiij; . 

W M,'riiai'ki'i'ay , 

dliarll'H lllclvI'IlH 
“(Icm'i^d Mlidl" 

Tlioimm Ilaiily 
Hmlyiuil KiiiliiiK . 


1(1111 17:U 
l(lll7-171fi 
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IHllI 1880 
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Niai'ls and ]idi'ins alinul, liisliini'iil nvi'iils, 
VVdi.simm, Ivanhnc, IVavnln/, I'U 
Mssavs and jmh'iiis, 'I'lilvn fiom Shake- 
niHiiie (arddii'n by Lamb and his sislt'i), 
I’oi'l. and linlili'i fin (lii'i'k fri'i'ildiii 
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Kimi 
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lliMldi'iral iiovdls, iiiivi'ls id siirinly 
Niarlawil.li a pill inirtd faminmi hai'ai'ti'i'H 
N'lni'lial Silii'i Mainn, /I’laaa/n (liis- 
l.nlii'iil) 

Niaids Ilf pi'iisanl. Idii (Wi'shhx), piii'iiiH. 
Niai'lisl, stillV Mulnr, piii'l, id India niiil 
mndi'in i ivili/aliiin. 
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By D. M. GILL, M.A. 

Each 7 | m by 5 ^ in In Four Books, full cloth Illustrated 

In accordance witli the most advanced ideas on the teaching of this 
subject, these books introduce the pupil to a broad panorama of world 
history The books are piofusely illustrated with coloured plates and 
black-and-white drawings which convey a vivid impression of the 
periods, costumes, and customs 

Each book contains a collection of iiiteresling "Things to Do," 
whicli involve written work, individual investigation, and the making 
of models and plans, etc These are placed at the end in order not to 
detract the pupils' interest from the text 

Book I. Pioneers of Home Making 112 pp is pd. 

II Pioneers of Greece and Rome. 152 pp is lod. 

Ill Pioneers m Bntam and Europe 176 pp 2S. 

IV. Pioneers of World Wide Changes. 208 pp 2 s 6 d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

“J veyy ffood set of books "—Schoolmistress 

" The hooks are good reading and the prinling zs excelletti "— ^Teachers Would 
“ Well wniien boohs *' — ^The Schoolmaster 

" The exercises are well done and arc quite within the scope of primary schools ” 
—Scottish Educational Journal 
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Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 







PUBLISHED BY PITMAN 


PAGES FROM THE PAST 

A Review of History From Contemporary Sources 

By M. I LUKE, M A , and E. F PRIEST-SHAW, M A. 

These books piovide a vivid background to the teaching of histoiy 
They compiise collections of extiacts from actual documents, both 
literal y and official They are of the utmost piactical value in almost 
any type of school or college, and for use by either teachers or students 

Book I The Near East. 2000 b c to 500 b c 150 pp 

II. The Mediterranean World. 500 B c to A D 500 Greece 
136 pp 

III The Mediterranean World 500 b c to A d 500 Rome 
204 pp 

IV. Western Christendom, a d 500 to A d 1500 Heirs of the 
Roman Empire 144 pp 

V Western Christendom a d 500 to a d 1500 Church and 
Empire 136 pp 

VI Western Christendom ad 500 to ad 1500 TheBiithof 
the Nations 204 pp 

In SIX books. Each in crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The study of history from coiitemporary sources will be immensely facilitated 
by means of these inexpensive but scholarly volumes "— Journal of Education 

“Owe would like to think that such boohs as these were m every teacher's library — 
Teacitixrs' World 
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